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Get a Vacuum Cleaner 


on the Hale Club Plan 


A small payment down then a small 
payment each month without interest 


THE THE DUNTLEY 
MAGIC CLEANER CLEANER 


$108.00 


Pay $15.00 down and 
$10.00 a month 


$40.00 


Pay $10.00 down and 
$6.00 a month 
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The Vacuum Cleaner Doesn’t Spread 
But Does Away With the Dirt 


It is the modern, scientific way of cleaning. More effective than the 
broom, dust rag or scrubbing brush, and far easier to handle. It 
means a saving of time and labor. In short, it means work BETTER 
done in LESS time and WITHOUT fatigue. No dust flies through 
the air to be inhaled. Ask to see these cleaners demonstrated. 
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THE GOOD MAN FALLACY. 
By John M. Work. 

Many voters who have broken away from old 
party ties have fallen into the error of picking 
out the good men from all tickets and voting for 
them. This seems to them to be reasonable. 

But it will not hold water. 

It will not bear the test of logical examination. 

A voter who selects the good men from all 
tickets and votes for them cancels his own vote, 
because he votes for the different sets of prin- 
ciples for which the different candidates stand. 

When he votes for Republican or Democratic 
candidates, he votes for the continued private 
ownership of exploiting industries—which is the 
thing that enables the capitalists to rob the work- 
ers of most of the value of their labor. 

When he votes for Socialist candidates, he 
votes for the collective ownership of the exploit- 
ing industries—which alone can give the workers 
the full value of their labor. 

And yet he votes for candidates on all these 
tickets and then boasts about being an independ- 
ent voter. 

The truth is that he is no voter at all, for when 
he votes for antagonistic sets of principles he 
cancels his own vote. 

Some day, after Socialism has been introduced 
and there are no longer any principles involved 
in the elections, when it is simply a matter of 
securing the persons best fitted to fill the particu- 
lar positions, the good-man theory will become 
logical. 

But, so long as there are principles involved 
in the elections, it is utterly illogical. 

Every ticket stands for something. 

The Republican and Democratic tickets stand 
for the dominance of the capitalist class. Every 
candidate on those tickets is pledged to principles 
which result in the dominance of the capitalist 
class. 

No matter how “good” a candidate may be, 
he is bound by the principles of his party. He 
is bound, if elected, to do all in his power to carry 
out those principles. 

It therefore becomes of supreme importance to 
discover, not whether a candidate is a good man 
or not, but whether he stands for correct prin- 
ciples or not. 

No matter how “good” he may be, if he stands 
for wrong principles it is foolish to vote for him. 

In any case, in any party, you can rest assured 
that the candidates as a general rule will be true 
to the principles of their party if elected. 

Of course we want good men, but principles are 
the main thing. 

With but slight and accidental exceptions, the 
Socialist party always nominates good men. 

But we do not ask anybody to vote for them 
because they are good men. 

We do ask everybody to vote for them because 
they stand for correct principles. 

——_————_ & —____ — 

“It is necessary that every vehicle of commu- 
nication, every instrument, and every faculty by 
which mind can correspond with mind, should 
remain entirely free from influence. The press, 
as the most important and powerful vehicle of 
sentiment, should remain independent of govern- 
ment, and only be subjected to the censorial 
jurisdiction of society. The establishment of a 
licensor is, of all expedients, the most danger- 
ous.”"—Tunis Wortman, 1800. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Labor’s Memorial Day 


It is well that time should be taken—at 
least once a year—to recognize the work of 
those who have passed on and to whom an 
organization is indebted for services rendered. 
It is human nature to forget. Time brings 
changes, and new scenes and work crowd out 
the past. 

Many fraternal bodies hold beautiful me- 
morial services on a specified day each year. 
Appropriate music and eloquent speeches 
draw the attention of the hearers to higher 
themes and remind them of the virtues of 
the dead. 

Some men and women give freely of their 


time and means to uplift their fellows. There | 


are many such in the labor movement. Too 
frequently they receive no recognition of their 
services. Possibly their motives are impugned 
and the credit due them withheld. 

What more fitting than a day set aside to 
recall the efforts of those who have joined 
the great majority? The effect is to tone 
down the asperities of life and to draw atten- 
tion to the fleeting character of a great deal 
which we imagine of too much importance. 

Speaking of Labor’s Memorial Day, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said: 

“The second Sunday in May was desig- 
nated by the committee on education of the 
American Federation of Labor as ‘Labor’s 
Memorial Day’ at the Norfolk convention of 
1907—‘a day upon which the men and women 
of labor in every section of the country might 
meet and by appropriate ceremonies pay the 
tribute of honor and respect to those who 
served their fellows in the humane work of 
the labor movement, but have gone to the 
great beyond.’ 

“While it is true that the men who pass 
away after rendering their fellow union mem- 
bers the arduous and frequently unrequited 
services that active membership requires are 
held in grateful memory by comrades who 
knew their worth, a public expression of ap- 
preciation most fittingly marks the gratitude 
of the survivors. It serves also to move the 
younger members to an emulation of the spirit 
and good work of the soldiers in the honored 
cause of labor who have been laid at rest. 

“On the second Sunday in May, then, let us 
assemble, either in our union halls or in 
places of worship or other public auditoriums, 
and bear our testimony to the brave strug- 
gles of the strong, true hearts that once beat 
the faster whenever aspiring labor sent out 
a call for duty, which are now still in death. 

“Farewell to those silent dead! Honor to 
their ashes!- Eternal peace to their gallant 
spirits! Their good works are with us yet.” 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Frank Roney. 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts in his speech 
in opposition to the passage of the Chinese re- 
strictive law, very forcibly and truthfully con- 
demned the inconsistency of Californians in deal- 
ing with Chinese. 

A couple of years or so before the debate on 
restriction in Congress alluded to, Californians 
had almost unanimously voted for their exclusion, 
while at the same time the goods made by the 
Chinese in such large quantities were readily 
consumed. 

If the people of California were sincere, the 
Senator in substance said, instead of merely vot- 
ing against their coming to the country they 
would refuse to buy their boots and shoes, cigars, 
underwear and the variety of commodities they 
were so numerously employed in producing. It 
was not the rich or well-to-do man or his family 
who bought Chinese-made goods, it was the very 
people who were loudest in their opposition to 
them that did so. 

To restrict or exclude the Chinese, Mr. Hoar 
thought, would be an injustice to the California 
workman and his family, regardless of the man- 
ner of his voting. To vote against the Chinese 
was merely an expression of sentiment more or 
less induced by race prejudice while his presence 
and his manufactures were a real benefit. 


The criticisms of the Senator were so just and - 


pointed that many of us who were active in the 
fight for at least Chinese restriction felt the 
humiliation of the situation very keenly. This 
was the feeling of the men composing the mem- 
bership of the central labor body known then as 
the Trades and Labor Assembly. To test the 
accuracy of Mr. Hoar’s statements, and to prove, 
if possible, that the opposition to the Chinese 
was not entirely superficial, the Trades Assembly 
called a convention of the trade unionists of the 
Pacific Coast. Nevada and California were the 
only States that responded to the call. 

The convention was held in Eintracht Hall on 
Post street, and was largely attended. Geo. H. 
Morrison of the Virginia City Miners’ Union 
and later connected with the Bancroft Publishing 
Company was president. The result of the pro- 
ceedings was the creating of the “League of 
Deliverance,” the object of the organization be- 
ing to substitute white for Chinese labor in every 
industry practically controlled by them and to 
prevail upon merchants and store keepers to cease 
handling within a given time all goods made by 
Chinese. 

The task was a big one, the obstacles to be 
overcome numerous and varied, and the material 
means to perform the work not merely limited 
but miserably inadequate. Still, considerable 
headway was made, and more would have been 
accomplished if the retail store keepers had 
shown a better disposition. It was at this time 
boycotting in its most aggressive form was in- 
troduced into California. Your correspondent 
being the first person tried for the offense and 
acquitted. 

The Contra Costa Laundry in Alameda County 
was the only exclusively white labor laundry in 
the vicinity. The late Chief, of Police Biggy, in 
partnership with Mr. Ferguson, were the first 
persons to start a laundry on this side of the bay 
operated exclusively by white labor. 

Among the enthusiastic advocates of white labor 
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was a young man whose name I do not recall, 
who established a shirt factory on Valencia 
street, near Fourteenth. He had great difficulty 
in procuring competent girls to do the work, so 
much so that he was almost inclined to give up 
the venture. To aid in securing the required help, 


an advertisement was inserted in the daily news- 


papers. Application was to be made at the 
league’s office in the basement of the old St. 
Ignatius Church where now stands the Emporium. 

In response to the advertisement, a day or so 
after its first publication a young woman entered 
the office and demanded to know if this was the 
place girls were to be employed at shirt making 
with the object of driving the Chinese out of 
the business. I told her it was not a shirt fac- 
tory but I would direct her to it if she was com- 
petent to do the work. Her appearance was de- 
cidedly not in her favor. She was of medium 
height and bore all the characteristics of the 
“chippy.” She wore a sailor’s hat tipped jauntily 
if not recklessly on one side, and looked for all 
the world like the habitues of Ixora Hall, an 
old-time cheap dancing place on Mission street, 
and a frequenter of Sunday picnics at the resorts 
across the bay. Questioning her as to her compe- 
tency, she assured me she understood all about 
shirt making. She had a mother and a younger 
sister dependent upon her. Work was irregular, 
and she had a hard time to get along. What she 
especially desired was steady work and the oppor- 
tunity to show what she could do to help get rid 
of the Chinese. Regardless of her general appear- 
ance, her style of speech and her general profes- 
sion of ability, I was impressed with her earnest- 
ness. If she failed in all she claimed to be able to 
do, or made good in only part of it, she could be 
no worse than many who had preceded her. Her 
independence and_ self-assertiveness, and _ the 
strongly expressed wish to make her mother’s 
life more comfortable, decided me to send her 
out to the factory at once. 

She made good. 

Several months afterwards, being in the neigh- 
borhood, I dropped into the factory to see how 
it was progressing, not having seen the pro- 
prietor for some time. I found it to be highly 
prosperous. Orders were accumulating to such 
an extent that the owner was contemplating en- 
larging his establishment. At the beginning the 
young man admitted his knowledge of the de- 
tails of shirt making was limited, and what with 
this drawback and the imperfect help he had been 
compelled to accept, he would have gone out of 
business long ago were it not for the “chippy” 
girl I had sent him out that morning. She proved 
her competency in every detail of shirt making. 
She managed her girls by kindness and was the 
friend and adviser of each of them. From the 
cutting of the raw material to the shipping of the 
finished product, she supervised the entire work, 
and she was amply compensated for her labor 
both appreciatively and substantially. 

And what a change there was in her personal 
appearance! No one would imagine that this 
neatly dressed, intelligent little business woman 
carried about with her every trait of the typical 
“chippy” only a few short months before. 

Opportunity and environment are important 
factors in molding character and shaping careers. 
This certainly proved so in the case of Mary 
Harrington. 
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“The prosperity of a nation depends, not on 
the abundance of its revenues, nor on the strength 
of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its 
public buildings, but on the number of its culti- 
vated citizens, on its men of education and char- 
acter. Here are to be found its true interest, its 
chief strength, its real power.”—Martin Luther. 
ae a 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
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John Mitchell will go on the lecture stump and 
have as his subjects: “The Philosophy, Purposes 
and Ideals of the Trade-Union Movement,” and 
“Industrial Accidents and Compensation to 
Workingmen for Losses Caused by Them.” Mr. 
Mitchell is well qualified to present his themes, 
and publicity is a medium of education. 

A conservative estimate of the loss in cash to 
the wealth of the United States through pre- 
ventable accidents in industrial plants puts the 
total at about $125,000,000 a year. Out of 29,000,- 
000 workers in this country, it has been esti- 
mated that one person has been killed or injured 
every minute. 

The income of British unions last year amount- 
ed to $15,212,105, and their expenditures to $15,- 
793,490. The balance of funds at the end of the 
year was $29,431,360. The total membership of 
638 unions was 1,957,904. 

The State of Colorado has now paid the West- 
ern Federation of Miners $60,000 damages for the 
destruction of their stores and the injury done to 
their hall at Victor by the militia and deputy 
sheriffs during the Cripple Creek strike, seven 
years ago. 

Thirteen indictments for violation of the Elkins 
law against rebating were returned by the Federal 
grand jury at Cleveland on April 26th, Among 
the persons indicted is Dan R. Hanna, president 
of the M. A. Hanna Company. The indicted 
railroad companies include the Lake Shore, the 
Pennsylvania and the Nickel Plate. 

In an effort to devise some legal system by 
which victims of industrial accidents will not be 
compelled to institute expensive lawsuits to ob- 
tain redress, the Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, appointed by 
President Taft, began public hearings last Wed- 
nesday. Representatives of the railroads and 
several labor officials will be heard. 

“Will Maupin’s Weekly” well says: “The Chi- 
cago School Board is raising a fund of $30,000 to 
pay to whosoever writes a satisfactory ‘national 
anthem.’ National anthems have never been 
written for money. They are the product of an 
Occasion, and are rooted in sentiment, not in 
dollars. Imagine, if you can, a man sitting down 
and writing a ‘Marsellaise’ for dollars, or a ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ for a prize. When the occa- 
sion arises big enough to warrant it, we'll have 
a national anthem even better than any we have 
now. But dollars will not make the occasion.” 

The joint resolution providing for the popular 
election of Senators recently passed by the House, 
was reported favorably by the Senate judiciary 
committee. It is now the first and only measure 
on the Senate calendar, and is ready for consider- 
ation at any time. It is expected to take the 
resolution up, and pass it before the reciprocity 
legislation is brought in from the finance com- 
mittee. ; 

The Illinois House has defeated the initiative 
and referendum amendment to the State consti- 
tution by a vote of 93 to 29. The resolution 
passed the Senate two weeks ago, 

The 2-cent passenger fare law and reduced 
freight rates inaugurated by the State Railroad 
Commission of Arkansas were virtually declared 
void on May 3d when Judge Trieber in the Fed- 
eral court made permanent the injunction ob- 
tained by the railroads in their fight against ap- 
plication of the rates. 

Carl Browne is having trouble with his place 
of abode in Sacramento. The papers say that 
he has had to move his bed and printing plant 
out of the Capitol basement. Carl denies the 
stories.» He reports that Superintendent George 
C. Radcliffe told him that the floor in his apart- 
ment was going to be taken up and other sleep- 
ing quarters would have to be procured. 
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possessing the shorter workday and the 
union wage are superior to the other kind. 
They can be maintained by label insistence. 
The International Molders’ Union of North 
America has to fight convict-made goods. 
This label helps—ask for it: 


DEFENSELESS 


women need the protecting arm. When 
they work for a living they are frequently 
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The Steam Laundry Workers have gained 
material advantages by. organizing, and this 
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fair. compensation: 
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THE AWFUL COST OF WAR. 
By Richard Caverly. 


PART IV. 

Thorold Rogers says that many parts of the 
earth were once occupied by rich and industrious 
people which are now wholly waste. Such a 
decline may come from the effects of a destruc- 
tive conquest, or from long and ruinous war. But 
in almost all cases the ruin of a race is the fault 
of its government. 

Nations will not ruin themselves, said Adam 
Smith, but governments may ruin them. 

No human mind can discern or take in the 
vast meaning of the blood and profit-lust that 
holds and damns the world today by war. The 
fact that in twenty-one countries, Europe, and 
also Japan and the United States, militarism 
costs more than eight billion dollars every twelve 
months. 

One item alone of the estimated cost of mili- 
tarism is four billions of dollars each year; this 
item is the wealth that is not produced but could 
be produced if the six million five hundred thou- 
sand strong, carefully-selected young men in the 
standing armies of these twenty-one countries 
were engaged in producing wealth with modern 
tools, modern machinery, and modern knowledge 
of production. 

Eight billion dollars, one year’s cost of mili- 
tarism in twenty-one countries, it has been esti- 
mated, would keep thirty-two million students in 
college for one year—allowing them $250 each. 
It would pay all the expenses of 4500 students in 
Harvard University for four years, allowing each 
student $500 per year. 

Eight billion dollars per year proves our future 
bankruptcy and colossal savagery, our intellectual 
ignorance. 

Senator Charles Sumner has said: “All history 
is a vain word, and all experience is at fault, if 
large war preparations have not been constant 
provocatives of war. Pretended protectors 
against war, they have been the real instigators 
of war. They have excited the evil against which 
The habit of wearing arms 
in private life exercises a kindred influence. * * * 
The standing army is to the nation what the 
sword was to the modern gentleman, the stiletto 
to the Italian, the knife to the Spaniard, the pis- 
tol to our slavemaster—furnishes, like these, the 
means of death; and its possessor is not slow to 
use it.” 

In the recent Russian-Japanese War, individual 
soldiers, as shown from the reports, received as 
many as seventy bullet wounds—they were rid- 
dled, torn to pieces, with lead and steel from 
modern slaughter machines. 

A high-grade modern rifle can fire twenty- 
five times per minute. This gun will pierce 60 
pine boards each one inch thick. The best mod- 
ern rifles will force a bullet through five horses 
at 27 yards; four horses at 220 yards; two horses 
at 1100 yards; it has been demonstrated that the 
modern rifle will force a bullet through three 
human bodies at 1200 feet. 

With the improved machine called the Maxim 
gun, 700 bullets per minute can be fired, that will 
kill at a range of one and a half miles. The Gat- 
ling gun will discharge 1800 bullets per minute. 

In 1870 an ordinary shell when it burst broke 
into from 19 to 30 pieces. Today it burst into 
240 pieces. 

A bomb about 70 pounds, thirty years ago, 
would have burst into 42 fragments, today it 
breaks into 1200 pieces. 

The United States Government has a 16-inch 
gun. It can throw a shot weighing 2000 pounds 
to an extreme range of twenty-one miles, and 
has an effective range of twelve miles. 


The new 14inch gun fires a 1600 pound pro- 
jectile. Used at its maximum, it puts itself out 
of commission in six and one-half hours because 
of the frightful wear of the gun’s heavy charge 
upon itself. 

Now think of a murdering machine 50 feet long, 
weighing 260,000 pounds, consuming 612 pounds 
of smokeless powder per charge, firing a pro- 
jectile weighing 2400 pounds through 23% inches 
ot Krupp steel armor, and having a range of 
almost nine miles. 

“A day will come,” says Victor Hugo, “when 
a cannon will be exhibited in the public museums 
just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
people will be astonished how such things could 
have been.” ; 

Think of the horrible probability of the air- 
ship, with 1500 pounds of dynamite aloft over 
an army, or warship, or city! 

Modern wars are simply contests—differences 
between capitalists—the working class doing the 
fighting, and bleeding to extend the opportunity 
for industrial class exploitation with the money 
power in control. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
A LIBRARY IS A TRADE-UNION ASSET. 
By Arthur H. Dodge. 

Six months ago Cooks’ Union No. 44 appointed 
a library committee of five members, and appro- 
priated $10 per month for the purchase of books. 

This union now possesses the nucleus of an 
excellent library. Among their novels may be 
found the complete works of Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot, and Eugene Sue; also a number of 
books by Jack London, Upton Sinclair, Conan 
Doyle, Robert Louis Stevenson, Washington Ir- 
ving, Victor Hugo, Jules Verne and other litera- 
ture by the popular story tellers. 

Pertaining to history and political economy, 
the library committee has used the same good 
judgment in making its selections. 

“Bancroft’s Universal History” of fifteen vol- 
umes, “Myers’ History of the Great American 
Fortunes,” “Progress and Poverty,” “The Theory 
of Human Progression,” “Why I Am a Socialist” 
and “Work and Wages,” by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, are a few of the “solid” books now 
owned by this progressive union. 


LABOR’S SERVICE HONORED. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The observance of Labor’s Memorial Day on 
Sunday, May 14th, by the workingmen of the 
land is a commendable plan. This recognition of 
the workingmen who have been sacrificed to 
maintain our industrial supremacy must appear to 
all classes and conditions of men. In mine, mill, 
shop and factory, on farm, road, street and moun- 
tain side, giving themselves to the world’s work 
so that others’ lives may be made smoother and 
happier, there are today millions of workers— 
sometimes praised by poet and by politician, but 
often forgotten as they toil in the humbler 
places of life. 

That man who serves God and his fellows in 
the shop may please God as much as he who 
spends time in study and in pulpit. It is quite 
possible to put as much soul into a machine as 
into a meeting. Has it ever occurred to you that 
Jesus pleased God as a carpenter? When the 
commendation came, saying: “This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased,” Jesus 
had never performed a miracle, nor, so far as we 
know, had He ever preached a sermon. 

It is worth while to put one’s best into 
one’s every-day life. Men take the same kind 
of iron, worth perhaps fifteen dollars a ton, and 
work it into articles of different value—building 
columns at thirty dollars, horseshoes at ninety 
dollars, knife blades at two hundred dollars, 
watch springs at a thousand dollars. While these 
figures may not be accurate, the idea will be 
easily understood. 

Given the same talent, it is interesting to note 
how men will use it. In many cases it is soon 
thrown into the scrap pile. With life wrecked 
there is little hope for the future. Others spend 
that talent upon themselves, and frequently it 
is a poor investment. But those who devote the 
gift to others may increase it a thousand fold. 

The physician conscientiously healing the sick; 
the teacher faithfully preparing others for their 
life’s work, the mechanic doing reliable work 
which stands the test of time, are truly the world’s 
benefactors. It is a great thing to have the con- 
sciousness that one is really blessing others. 
Accomplished in different ways and under differ- 
ent circumstances, there is yet that opportunity 
in every worthy occupation. 
Se 

Father (angrily): “If my son marries that 
actress I shall cut him off absolutely, and you 
can tell him so.” Legal Adviser: “I know a 
better plan than that—tell the girl.” 


BLUE SERGES 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS 


and 


Others 
Equal to Any at $15 


ROM every point of view by which men’s 
suits are judged, these are THOROUGH- 
LY GCOD. They are made of good, service- 
able materials and are perfect in fit and finish. 
Hundreds of satisfied wearers will vouch for 
their quality. 
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Contract Prison Labor. 

Washington, April 29.—Some years ago the In- 
diana Legislature passed a law prohibiting con- 
tract prison labor after 1911. It seems, however, 
that the Legislature just preceding the 1910 ses- 
sion extended the time of this law going. into 
effect ten years. 

A controversy has now arisen between Alex- 
ander Johnson and Amos W. Butler, philanthro- 
pists and sociological devotees. One of the re- 
formatories in the State was specifically singled 
out by the Legislature where contract work was 
to cease and operated on the trade-school plan. 
The authorities, in defiance of the law, leased the 
inmates to a firm for the manufacture of cotton 
shirts. Mr, Johnson challenged Mr. Butler, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Charities, to tell the 
truth and acknowledge that the contract was 
against the law. When the law relating to an ex- 
tension of ten years in abolishing the contract 
law was considered, the State Board of Charities 
extolled it. Mr. Johnson declares that if the 
law now effective is not enforced he will give the 
entire matter general publicity. 


Women Chain Makers. 

Washington, April 29.—The employment of 
women in the iron trades in Great Britain does 
not appeal to the American trade unionist. It is 
common, however, in the country mentioned, and 
in many establishments the women workers are 
stripped to the waist while in the actual perform- 
ance of their duty. This custom, according to 
the moral code of ethics of our movement, is de- 
generating and would not be tolerated. In the 
“Cotton Factory Times” of Oldham, England, 
reference is made to women chain makers, and 
it is interesting to note that these women have 
been granted an increase in wages. The paper 
says: 

“Everybody knows Miss Mary Macarthur of 
the Women’s Trade Union League. She has 
spoken at many weavers’ shop meetings in Lan- 
cashire, and has also addressed public meetings 
on their behalf and in support of trade unionism 
generally. She is the embodiment of ardor and 
enthusiasm and untiring in organizing and prop- 
aganda. She has labored much for some time 
for the women chain makers of Gradley Heath, 
Staffordshire, securing them substantial advances 
in wages.” 


Granite Cutters’ Gains, 

Washington, April 29.—In a letter just received 
from James Duncan, secretary-treasurer of the 
Granite Cutters’ Union, and first vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, it is stated 
that good wage advances have been procured in 
the trade thus far this year. He says: 

“Our branches this year, so far, which have 
effected settlements, have secured a uniform in- 
crease of 25 cents per day, and many of them 
have signed up for five years, with excellent 
methods of adjustment of disputes that may 
arise.” 


An Experimental Mine. 

Washington, April 29—A Government-oper- 
ated mine to be run, not for profit, but to obtain 
scientific data, will begin operation about May 
Ist, when the new experimental coal-mining plant 
at Bruceton, Pa., near Pittsburg, is opened. Sci- 
entific men and mining experts will experiment 
under actual mining conditions to obtain for the 
United States Bureau of Mines information which 
they hope will be useful in the prevention of such 
terrible loss of life as occurred in the Pancoast 
mine at Throop, Pa.; the Banner mine, at Little- 
ton, Ala., and the disaster at Cherry, Ill. 

Great progress has been made in the last three 
years by the Bureau of Mines in determining the 


exact cause of certain disasters occurring in 
mines, and the bureau has sought out methods 
which mitigate the loss of life. 

Since rescue cars, of which there are now six, 
were put in operation, it has been possible to 
practically educate 6000 miners every year along 
scientific lines of accident preventive measures, 
as well as give them a thorough knowledge of 
rescue work. 

The advance in rescue work can be calculated 
when it is known that 600 oxygen helmets have 
been sold by one concern during the last two and 
a half years. The helmet permits the wearer to 
remain in a mine filled with gases approximately 
two hours. Officials of the bureau state that dur- 
ing the month of March, this year, there was an 
attendance at the rescue car lectures of over 
10,000 miners. The lectures are delivered by an 
experienced mining engineer. 


Union Labor Clause. 

Washington, April 29.—The City Council of 
Wheeling, W. Va., passed an ordinance providing 
for a bond issue of $300,000 for the erection of 
a filtration plant. A clause in the ordinance 
specifically declares that union labor only must 
be employed. 


Trust Puts On Screws. 

Washington, April 29—At the plant of the 
Steel Trust at Birmingham, Ala., it is reported 
that a portion of the works has been closed down 
and 3000 men thrown into idleness. Chairman 
Underwood of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Congressman from the Birmingham district, 
stated on the floor of the House during the 
closing hours of the reciprocity debate that this 
act on the part of the trust was to punish him for 
his advocacy of the measure. 


Farr’s Maiden Effort. 

Washington, April 29.—Congressman Farr, a 
member of the Typographical Union, made his 
first address to the House of Representatives on 
the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty. Irrespective 
of whatever views may be held on this question, 
he made a creditable address and received marked 
attention for a new member. His argument was 
clear and showed a grasp of national affairs that 
would do credit to many of the older members. 
He favored the measure, and in its handling 
gives assurance that when labor measures are 
under consideration he will prove a valuable ally 
to the cause of labor. 


Street-Car Mail Boxes. 

Washington, April 29.—There have been some 
efforts made to have mail boxes installed on the 
Street cars of the district, but they are meeting 
with considerable opposition from various sources. 
The main reason for the objection is the fact 
that it will undoubtedly cripple the service in 
that time must be consumed in emptying these 
boxes, which must be done at stated periods. 
At nearly every hour of the day in Washington 
the cars are crowded, with a consequent slow 
schedule, making it difficult even under the pres- 
ent circumstances to deliver passengers to the 
down-town section or the Government works on 
schedule. Efforts are being made to keep the 
traction companies in the business of carrying 
Passengers only. 


Another Mine Disaster. 

Washington, April 29.—Twenty-three miners 
have been entombed in Ott mine No. 20 of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Company at Elk Garden, 
West Virginia, forty miles south of Cumberland, 
Md. About half of the men are married and have 
families. All hope has been abandoned of saving 
the miners, as the mine is filled with a stifling 
smoke. The Bureau of Mines has dispatched 
two men with oxygen helmets to the scene. The 
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future attention of the Government must be re- 
doubled to prevent the repeated occurrences of 
these terrible catastrophies. 


Favors Increased Wage. 

Washington, April 29—At a meeting held in 
Washington, at which was present the local post- 
master, N. A. Merritt, discussion arose as to 
efficiency and the wage question. The local 
postmaster favored the increase of the wages 
of postal clerks, and also the extension of the 
annual leave of fifteen days to thirty days. This 
comes upon the heels of agitation for increases 
in the railway mail service as well as in other 
departments, and is significant. 


Civil Service Demands. 

Washington, April 29.—Clerks employed under 
the civil service in England are objecting to the 
manner in which officials are enforcing the Civil 
Service Act, and the second division clerks are 
endeavoring to secure the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the methods of ap- 
pointment, barriers to promotion from the ranks, 
and other grievances, and are soliciting the aid of 
every member of Parliament. 

This demand has arisen out of the discussion 
on the Holmes’ circular, which was recently dis- 
cussed in Parliament. The second division clerks 
complain that the administrative posts in the 
civil service are nearly all filled either by direct 
patronage, or from the first division, which is re- 
cruited from either Oxford or Cambridge Univer- 
sities. 

The second division clerks also state that in 
the Board of Education, the Foreign Office, and 
the Lord Chancellor’s establishment, there is no 
open competition, and that all posts are gained 
by nomination. They also complain that there 
is a strong movement to dispense with competi- 
tive examination in other State offices, in favor 
of a system of patronage, and that many appoint- 
ments can only be secured by “influence.” They 
also contend that as no effort is made to use the 
ability and experience of clerks in the second 
division, they are discouraged and the State sus- 
tains a heavy loss. If they can secure the forma- 
tion of a Royal Commission they hope to have 
a representative upon it to look after their in- 
terests. A similar state of affairs exists in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Compulsory Investigation. 

Washington, April 22.—A bill to create a na- 
tional arbitration tribunal has been introduced in 
the House. It provides for a permanent board of 
six members, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to be ex-officio, with no vote, the other 
members to be appointed by the President. The 
general plan outlined in the bill is similar to other 
pronouncements looking to compulsory arbi- 
tration. This bill will be closely watched. 


Welsh Coal Strike. 

Washington, April 29.—The strike of miners in 
the Cambrian Combine still goes on, and at a 
meeting of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
at Cardiff, during the week, an appeal was made 
from the Blaenavon district that another confer- 
ence should be called to consider the policy 
adopted in carrying on the Cambrian dispute. 
It was resolved that the Council could not see 
its way clear to call another general conference 
for the present. 


Immigrant Distribution. 

Washington, April 29.—The Industrial Removal 
Office of New York City distributed in the ten 
years in which it has been in operation nearly 
55,000 persons over 1300 cities in this country and 
Canada. 

Most of these persons were Russian Jews, and 
include clerks, teachers and mechanics whose 
trades have, by the relentless march of industrial 
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progress, been rendered obsolete. A part of the 
work consists of efforts to popularize the idea 


‘of distribution and to spread among the depend- 


ents upon wages the opportunities for a liveli- 
hood presented in the interior of the country. 
It also has a tendency, it is claimed, to encourage 
the immigrants to rely upon their own powers 
and resources and thus contribute to the solution 
of their own social problem. 


Railway Mail Cars. 

Washington, April 29.—Two legislative acts re- 
lating to the mail cars in use by the railways will 
become operative next July and on July 1, 1916. 

The first law going into effect provides that 
after July 1st, this year, the Government will not 
accept or pay for the use of wooden railway mail 
cars used between steel cars, or between a loco- 
motive and a steel car. The other act, which in 
effect will compel the use of steel mail cars on 
all main lines, provides that after July 1, 1916, 
the railway companies shall not be allowed to use 
wooden mail cars in trains in which a majority 
of the cars is composed of steel. 

The railway mail clerks have for years made 
vigorous protests to the Government against the 
use of wooden cars. They have insisted that the 
wooden cars were the most dangerous in the 
trains, the balance of the train usually being made 
up of steel cars, the result being that in any 
wreck the mail cars were splintered and their 
occupants almost inevitably killed or wounded. 


Convict Labor. 

Washington, April 29.—Bills have been intro- 
duced by Representatives Gardner of New Jersey, 
Austin of Tennessee and Booher of Missouri tc 
regulate the sale of convict-made goods. The 
Booher bill provides that merchandise manufac- 
tured in one State and shipped to another “shall, 
upon arrival, be subject to the operation and 
effect of the laws of such State.” 

Gardner introduced two bills, one being similar 
to the Booher bill, the other prohibiting the Gov- 
ernment from contracting, buying or using any 
article manufactured by convicts. 

The Austin bill goes still further, and prohibits 
any carrier of interstate commerce to take for 
shipment the product of any factory or mine 
when such shipment is destined to points outside 


the State where product is produced by convict 
labor, 
British Immigrants. 

Washington, April 29.—Advices received here 
are to the effect that there are large numbers of 
immigrants of British descent coming to this side 
of the Atlantic this year. Immigrant agents are 
circulating information to the effect that the busy 
season in Canada has just begun, and that immut- 
grants should start as soon as possible. It is 
also stated by these agents that “farm laborers 
and strong men for railway construction are 
needed, but few building mechanics.” Several 
important public works are under construction, 
or authorized in South Australia, and there is 
such a demand for labor that the South Australian 
Government is reviving the system of assisted 
passages, which have been stopped for many 
years. : 

Another Injunction. 

Washington, April 29.—A copy of a restraining 
order recently issued by the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, against the International 
Association of Marble Workers has just been re- 
ceived. It beats the ordinary labor injunction by 
a mile or two, and deprives the union from: 

“Inducing or soliciting persons to leave the 
service of the complainants; from calling upon 
the employees of the company for the purpose 
of inducing them to leave their employment; 
from attempting to induce persons to abstain 
from working or accepting work from the com. 


plainants; from organizing or maintaining any 
boycott against the complainants; from calling 
strikes, or endeavoring to have strikes called 
against buildings in which employees of complain- 
ants are employed; from paying or promising to 
pay strike benefits; from further:maintaining or 
assisting to maintain the strike against the com- 
plainants.” 

All of which things labor unions have the legal 
right to do, yet the judge in this instance, as in 
many other instances, becomes in composite form 
the legislative, judicial and executive authority. 


Spiritual Enthusiasm. 

Washington, April 29.—By the advent into 
Norfolk, Va., of Rev. C. W. Morris, a negro 
preacher who recently accepted the pastorate of 
the Bank Street Baptist Church, an intense re- 
ligious revival is under way. In a factory manu- 
facturing barrels and crates, several hundred 
negroes while at work began singing, and the 
fervor reached the point where the establishment 
was forced to close down. 

The same incident was duplicated on one floor 
of the American Tobacco Company, in its stem- 
mery department. Rev. Morris is praised highly 
for his influence, even though he did close down 
industry. Were these same negroes endeavoring 
in the same manner to enhance their material 
interests an entirely different story would be told. 


Cold Storage Workers. 

Washington, April 29—Workers in the cold 
storage plants of Great Britain are restless. So 
many complaints have reached the Home Office 
in regard to the discomfort and even injury to 
health arising from the exposure of workers in 
cold storages, owing to the low temperatures, 
that several suggestions have been set forth by 
the Chief Inspector of the Factory Department 
of the Home Office with a view of bringing these 
storages under the Factory Act. . 

The duration of employment of casual laborers 
in refrigerator rooms—and mostly casual laborers 
are employed under a small regular staff—ap- 
pears to vary from two to five hours, and the 
low temperatures are alleged to produce bron- 
chitis, rheumatism, neuralgia and lumbago. 
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“The earth cannot be anyone’s property; it 
cannot be bought or sold any more than water, 
air or sunshine. All have an equal right to the 
advantages it gives to men.’—Leo Tolstoy. 


A revival is needed in union-label life. The 
converts are few and far between, comparatively 
speaking. And yet the future is full of hope. It 
isn’t very long since the label was an unknown 
quantity in mercantile life. Now it has an es- 
tablished place. It should be more firmly en- 
trenched, and the coming years will see it where 


it belongs. We can all hasten this day by doing 
our duty now. It is simple, easy and pleasant 
work. 


——— ea 

Assistant City Attorney Jesse Steinhart tried 
last week in Judge Seawell’s court to show that 
the United Railroads owns 19,880 shares out of 
20,000 shares of the Sutter Street Railway Com- 
pany’s stock. The motion was taken under ad- 
visement, and probably the skilled lawyers at the 
disposal of the corporation will find a way out of 
the difficulty. Some citizens believe that the 
city official is right, and that the disgraceful tac- 
tics of the corporation are the result of its hog- 
like propensities. 

a ae ee 

The new editor of the “United Mine Workers’ 
Journal” was called to task by a brother editor 
because he used some matter without giving 
credit. In a paragraph the miners’ scribe said 
he was learning journalistic etiquette and would 
prefer lessons to raillery. Turning over the 
pages of the “Journal,” we were rather surprised 
to find our leading editorial of a couple of weeks 
ago printed without the slightest reference as to 
its source. While we appreciate the compliment, 
yet it would look homelike to see the credit 
given, and suggest this as Lesson No. 1 to our 
brother in Indianapolis. 

SS ee 

The “Labor Clarion” recognizes the underlying 
principle in the “no seat, no fare” controversy, 
but it thinks a better combination would be an 
insistence upon more and cleaner cars, added to 
initial steps to install a 3-cent fare. The latter 
is ample. Cleveland is working satisfactorily 
under the lower rate. It is folly to think that 
men and women going to or leaving their em- 
ployment during the busy hours can wait until 
a car comes with seating accommodation. Natu- 
rally, they want to get home, and if the oppor- 
tunity comes of gratifying that laudable desire 
without the expenditure of time, they are going 
to avail themselves of the chance. It would be 
unfair to the railroad company to insist that 
those who stand should be relieved of paying 
fares. Such a law would produce disorder and 
fail to get at the cause of the wretched service 
given San Franciscans. There are many good 
moves toward municipal ownership, 
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THE RISDON SALE. 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” laments the 
situation in the iron-trades industry, using the 
disposal of the Risdon plant as a text. It says 
that “a state of mind” is the only thing that 
prevents employers and employees getting to- 
gether and determining the profit possible in 
meeting the competitive market. “The difficulty 
is the labor situation,” continues the “Chronicle.” 
Figures are cited to show that years ago we had 
more work than we have now. 

At varying times the same matter is brought to 
public attention, as it deserves to be. It is a very 
important question, and the city is vitally inter- 
ested in a settlement, and so are those actually 
engaged in the business. 

There are some things that cost too much. 
Money isn’t necessarily the only medium of value. 
If there is a desire to have California’s mechanics 
go back to the ten-hour workday and accept the 
pittance frequently paid the European immigrants 
who crowd our large eastern cities, then the price 
is altogether too high. There is a natural feeling 
of revulsion against such a return. We all desire 
to advance, and if it is found that the improved 
conditions under which the mechanics of the 
west work are responsible for the lack of business 
in this industry—which we by no means admit-— 
then the best thing to do 1s to bend all the energy 
possible to persuade the millionaires who control 
the large steel and iron plants of the east, and 
who sell their product at a lower price in foreign 
countries than they do in this, that there is a 
unanimous demand for progress. 

It is useless to talk about giving up the eight- 
hour day voluntarily. It is recognized as fair, 
and is established in some degree, at least, all 
over the world. To go back to longer hours 
would be equivalent to turning the hands of the 
clock the wrong way. 

There are signs from other sections of the 
country that the eight-hour day is well on its 
way. It is only a question of a comparatively 
short time until it is universally introduced in 
the skilled trades. Tariff walls and trust organ- 
ization should enable the men who control the 
industry to work on the eight-hour basis better 
than in any other line of business. Evidently 
these gentlemen are fond of money. 

ee ee eee 
CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE ACTIVITY. 

That organization which does more harm to the 
city of San Francisco than nearly all others—the 
Citizens’ Alliance—is out with the following letter 
on its official letter head: 

“Gentlemen: There are certain newspapers in 
San Francisco which consistently advocate an 
‘open shop,’ with equal opportunities for both 
union and free labor. 

“We believe that frank and open publicity and 
discussion will help to solve this vexed question 
on a broad and sound basis, and will thus serve 
the ultimate best interests of the community. 

“The Citizens’ Alliance favors the ‘Open Shop’ 
—briefly, the right within the law to labor and 
trade untrammeled and without coercion. 

“Therefore the Citizens’ Alliance feels justified 
in asking the merchants of this city, especially 
its members, to include these papers when ar- 
ranging their advertising campaigns and con- 
tracts, if this can consistently be done. 

“The following is a list of the newspapers to 
which we refer: ‘Town Talk,’ ‘Argonaut,’ ‘Daily 
Commercial News,’ ‘Wasp,’ ‘News Letter,’ ‘Week- 
ly Commercial News.’ 

“Respectfully yours, 
“P. N. BERINGER.” 

This remarkable document is being sent to mer- 
chants whose sympathies are certainly not with 
the “open shop,” as well as to those known to be 
impregnated with that germ. 

Not content with telling business men whom 
they should employ, the Citizens’ Alliance inti- 
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mates that the above-mentioned weeklies should 
be patronized, notwithstanding that some of 
them have a limited circulation and possess a 
low standing. 

If the gentlemen who guide the mysterious 
destinies of the C. A., and who draw substantial 
salaries in the guiding, would only go to work and 
become useful members of the community, the 
city would materially benefit. 

Who can forget Herbert George and “Yeppo” 
and that $10,000 a year? Or the warrior from 
South Africa and the jewelry? Or Mose? Ora 
hundred and one other instances of incompetency? 

Who has gained by these tactics? Only the 
few with their hands in the pockets of the sub- 
scribers to the treasury—whose hands need no 
glue. 

All the warfare of the past has proved the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance an inadequate organization. 

That the trade-union movement is imperfect in 
many respects will be admitted by sensible men 
and women. But with all its shortcomings it is 
decidedly better than the plan of reducing wages 
and working longer hours advocated by the C. A. 
under the guise of the “open shop.” 

The boycott of the unions is mild compared to 
the boycott of the men active in opposition. An 
instance is printed herewith. The inference is 
that those publications whose names do not ap- 
pear on the official list should be boycotted. It 
is known that the same weapon is used in trade 
circles as a regular medium to whip offenders 
into line. 

In plain words, the Citizens’ Alliance of San 
Francisco continuously does that which it pre- 
tends not to do, it attempts to deceive by using 
the catch phrase “open shop,” and it fails now to 
befog the issue, as it has in the past and will in 
the future. 

= ee 
““RFASY MONEY’ OPPOSED.” 

That the unanimous action of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council protesting against the influx 
of advertising schemes under the guise of “labor” 
is meeting with approval is shown by the follow- 
ing excerpt from last week’s issue of the “Coast 
Seamen’s Journal”: 

“The San Francisco Labor Council, on April 
14th, adopted a resolution to the effect that ‘no 
indorsement or recognition be given by the 
Labor Council to any publication containing ad- 
vertisements or other matter, excepting the regu- 
larly-issued weekly labor papers published in San 
Francisco.’ This action is intended to protect 
advertisers against the schemes of ‘official-sou- 
venir’ promoters and advertising fakers generally. 
The methods of these persons are a fraud upon 
the advertiser and the public and quite commonly 
result in deliberate blackmail. Of course, these 
methods discredit the labor movement and injure 
the legitimate labor press. The action of the 
Labor Council will serve as a warning to the 
public, which, if heeded, will save the advertiser 
much waste of time and money.” 

San Francisco is not alone in this field of en- 
deavor. The Portland “Labor Press” of May 
5th tells of sundry gentlemen who tried to intro- 
duce the “easy money” game. One union was 
offered 25 per cent of the profits for the use of 
its name, and the “Labor Press” was maliciously 
quoted as sponsor. The editorial speaks plainly 
in condemnation of the promoters, saying in part: 

“The merchant who advertises in such fakes 
has a poor opinion of labor unions as a result, for 
the fakers do not keep faith as to numbers or 
methods of distribution, and the advertising is 
regarded as a tribute exacted without return.” 

The “Labor Press” tritely remarks that these 
fraud propositions draw support from the labor 
press, which is always on the ground representing 
organized labor and endeavors to give return for 
advertising patronage. A general agitation against 
the unprincipled schemers is needed. 


—— Se 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Plain Talk From McClatchy. 

Charles K. McClatchy of the Sacramento “Bee” 
is in Europe. He is writing letters to his paper 
describing the cities and sights of his journey. 
Here is an excerpt from his London letter of 
April 17th which appeared in the “Bee” last 
Saturday: 

“Tt might be a good idea if the spectacular 
jackasses who govern some of our California 
citiés—notably Fresno, for instance—could come 
over here and learn what freedom of speech 
really means. 

“In Fresno, the authorities jailed by the score 
members of the I. W. W. for talking on the 
public streets. Not content with that, the ‘promi- 
nent citizens’ of that place drove others out of 
the city. 

“T should judge by articles I have seen in the 
‘Bee’ recently that the Fresno authorities have 
had their sober second thought, and have tucked 
their long ears out of sight; and that the return 
of common-sense is due largely to the battle for 
the elemental rights of freemen made by the 
Fresno ‘Republican.’ 

“In London, nobody thinks of interfering with 
a speaker, no matter what he says. A man or 
a woman can use the tongue all day and all night, 
and Mr. Policeman stops and listens, smiles and 
walks on. But when they begin to disturb the 
peace, except by word of mouth, then they want 
to look out. 

“You can go into Hyde Park any Sunday, and 
you can hear any kind of a speech you want. 
You can hear the King and the Government 
damned, the House of Lords dynamited in pyro- 
technic language, the Commons and the Judiciary 
sent to hell in picturesque verbiage, the Houses 
of Parliament blown into the Thames by way of 
the most violent denunciation—and nobody tries 
to jail the speakers, or even to throttle them. 

“The case of the foolish suffragettes was en- 
tirely different. They broke the peace and started 
riots. And all they have accomplished is to put 
forth an argument that, while women in general 
may be deserving the ballot, they as individual 
women certainly are not. 

“And what is the result of this British tolerance 
of all kinds of free speech? No martyrs are 
created to add fuel to the flames. Hyde Park is 
a safety valve for London. There the discon- 
tented can go when they please and let off all 
the steam of their indignation to their hearts’ 
content. Nobody asks them to bottle it up. 
They are invited to turn it loose. 

“And there isn’t half as much danger from 
anarchists in London as there is in Chicago.” 

* * * 
The Innocent Third Party. 

For every strike or boycott that actually occurs 
probably a thousand disputes are either prevented 
or amicably adjusted. 

Of course, the public learns nothing of the 
latter feature of the work accomplished by the 
labor movement. The public knows nothing, and 
too frequently cares little concerning the suffer- 
ings of the workers until the latter, driven to 
open revolt, quit work and thus inflict inconveni- 
ence upon the employers directly responsible for 
the trouble, but also upon the public itself, the 
so-called “innocent third party.” 

If the public would pay more heed to the “still, 
small voice” of conscience, if it would take a live- 
lier interest in the affairs of labor, if it would 
recognize that there is in reality no such thing 
as an “innocent third party,” but that in reality 
each man is his brother’s keeper, in the sense 
of being responsible for his protection against 
social and legal injustice—if the public would 
look at the matter in this light—there would be 
fewer strikes and boycotts and consequently less 
public error concerning the real nature and pur- 
pose of the labor movement.—Walter Macarthur. 
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Abraham Lincoln a Wise Sayer. 

It is doubtful whether modern times ever. had 
a man gifted with such foresight and faith in the 
“common people” as Abraham Lincoln. In a 
speech in Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 17, 
1859, he uttered these words: 

“I hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set 
of men that should do all the eating and none of 
the work, He would have made them with mouths 
only and no hands; and if He had ever made an- 
other class that He intended should do all the 
work and none of the eating, He would have 
made them without mouths and with ail hands. 
But inasmuch as He has not chosen to make 
men in that way, if anything is proved, it is that 
those hands and mouths are to be co-operative 
through life, and not interfered with.” 

* * ok 
Buy Label Goods. 

Dr. Eliot, the man made famous by Harvard 
University, is a scientific boycotter. He says: 
“In an intelligent and wide-awake democracy 
which does not dread but rather likes the new or 
novel, and is not the slave of tradition, the con- 
sumption of any article which has become sub- 
ject to a monopoly may be suddenly and effect- 
ively reduced. Even the most solid monopolies 
fear the abstinence of the consumer.” 

The union label permits us to apply the above 
philosophy of the learned Dr. Eliot by the in- 
direct but no less effective method of rewarding 
our friends. In promoting a demand for the 
products of union labor we at the same time 
punish our enemies. 

i ae 3 
The Evolution of Accident Insurance. 

The principle of systematic compensation for 
losses due to industrial accidents has been known 
in Europe for over a century, the earliest exam- 
ples being found in the mining industries. 

As these industries were the first to be oper- 
ated on a large scale with large numbers of em- 
ployees, whose life and safety depended on the 
care and skill of the manager and of the fellow 
workmen, and in addition had a high danger rate, 
it was but natural that attempts should be made 
to provide in a definite manner for the relief of 
the distress of employees caused by accidental 
injuries or physical disability. 

The industry of navigation possessed similar 
characteristics, and also developed at an early 
date comparatively well-defined symptoms of re- 
lief for disability arising from the operation of 
vessels. 

The next industry to be operated on a large 
scale, and which had at the same time a high 
trade risk, was that of railway transportation, 
and in the states of the present German empire 
we find early efforts to make provision for rail- 
way employees on a more liberal scale than that 
prevailing in the manufacturing industries. 

With the development of large scale industries 
and the more frequent use of power machinery, 
together with the increase in the size of industrial 
establishments, there was an increase in the trade 
risks of the industries so affected. 

Previous to the system of large scale produc- 
tion, a comparatively simple system of compen- 
sation for industrial accidents prevailed in prac- 
tically all countries of the world, and was based 
on the idea that a workman suffering from an 
injury from industrial accident should be com- 
pensated by the person or persons at fault in 
causing the accident. 

In each case, however, the person liable was 
supposed to have committed some fault, and it 
was necessary for the plaintiff to begin suit to 
prove such fault or negligence according to the 
rules of evidence prevailing in the courts. 

In 1884 Germany adopted a comprehensive 
system of accident compensation, Austria fol- 
lowed in 1887, and since then practically all in- 
dustrial foreign countries have done likewise. 
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EXPERIENCE THE ONLY TEACHER. 

The municipal street railways or tramways of 
Liverpool, England, are operated by a committee 
of the City Council through a general manager, 
C. W. Mallins. The latter’s report on the opera- 
tions of the system for the calendar year 1910 
has just been received. 

It shows gross revenues of $3,074,070; and 
Tevenues above operating costs of $1,046,260, 
and included in operating costs are $153,060 paid 
to the city for taxes, precisely as if it were a 
private business. 

From the net revenues, $251,715 went to in- 
terest on the purchase and reconstruction debt; 
over $300,000 to the fund for sinking the debt; 
over $327,500 to reserve, renewal and deprecia- 
tion; and the balance of $163,775, which is over 
$10,000 more than in 1909, went into the treasury 
of the city for the “relief of the rates,” or the 
general reduction of taxes. Since the city took 
over the tramways in 1897, at a total capital cost, 
including after loans, of $7,040,850, no less than 
$4,077,475 has been set apart from profits for 
sinking that debt; nearly $3,000,000 has been 
charged to reserve, renewal and depreciation ac- 
count, $1,296,445 has been paid to the city as 
regular taxes; atid $1,338,630 has been paid over 
to the city treasury for the reduction of the tax 
rates. i 

So much for the evils of municipal ownership 
in this particular case. 

Since the city took over the system, the number 
of passengers carried has increased 38,400,000 a 
year to 125,500,000 last year, and this latter 
volume of traffic was handled with only five fatal 
accidents to passengers, employees and others, 
while during the same time there were thirty- 
three fatal accidents in Liverpool caused by 
other vehicles. 

About 90 per cent of the tickets sold in 1910 
were penny, or two-cent tickets, and it is upon 
the basis of such a charge that the city makes all 
that money for the rapid sinking of the debt and 
the large relief of the general tax burden— 
Springfield “Republican.” 


————————— 
WOMEN’S WORK AT PANAMA. 


Mrs. John Morrow Adams, who, with her 
cousin, Miss Helen Boswell of New York, was 
detailed by the Government to organize the 


Canal Zone Federation of Women’s Clubs, on 
the Isthmus of Panama, asserts that had it not 
been for the women the big canal would not be so 
near completion. “The conditions out there,” 
she says, “were terrible. The men who were 
working were dissatisfied, and it was impossible 
for the Government to keep them there until the 
women stepped into the breach, and by sharing 
their lives with the fathers, husbands and brothers 
in the place where they must work, rendered the 
life bearable and raised the moral standard of 
conditions. The women have helped to get more 
sanitary conditions and procure the proper kind 
of food and dwellings. Mending bureaus, literary 
circles, hospital work and the improvement of 
the school system are among the results of the 
organization of clubs. The natives of this sec- 
tion have also profited by the clubs, and the in- 
fluence upon them will be a lasting one. It is to 
the credit of one club to have equipped a play- 
ground for the native children of Colon, and 
philanthropic work of every kind has progressed.” 
SS Se Be 

Seattle Typographical Union has installed a 
ventilating plant in one of the large buildings 
for the purpose of demonstrating the possibility 
of carrying off foul air in a printing office. The 
union believes it is cheaper to educate the em- 
ployer than to pay doctor and funeral bills for 
its members. Noxious gases disappear as soon 
as the system is used. It can be applied to fac- 


tories and shops other than printing offices. The 
idea is excellent, and shows that our craftsmen 
of the north are progressive. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 5, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Beer Drivers—E. Hammann, F. 
Herring, vice N. T. Sanford, A.’F. Hanjes. Stage 
Employees—Max Fogel, vice Ed. Wagner. Del- 
egates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Mayor's secre- 
tary, stating that Council’s communication rela- 
tive to Steam Fitters’ controversy had been re- 
ceived and would be given attention. From secre- 
tary of International Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
requesting copies of telegrams; and to the effect 
that the Whitehead & Hoag Co. was unfair to 
their organizatien. From Button Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union, inclosing receipt, and thanking 
Council for donation. From M. C. Walsh, mem- 
ber of Solicitors’ Union, soliciting funds for po- 
litical campaign in Santa Cruz. From R. B. Hale, 
acknowledging receipt of Council’s communica- 
tion relative to the appointment of members of 
organized labor on executive committee of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Committee. From 
Homer D. Call, secretary International Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, acknowledgment 
of receipt of financial statement of Los Angeles 
strike fund, and complimenting members of Cal- 
ifornia unions for the splendid showing made. 
From State Building Trades Council, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of agreement with the management of 
Biggio’s Park, and thanks for assistance. From 
Berkeley Socialist Party and from Plumbers, Lo- 
cal No. 234, Jacksonville, Florida, resolutions 
dealing with the arrest and imprisonment of the 
McNamara Bros. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters No. 442, copy of 
appeal to the A. F. of L. from the decision of this 
Council; the executive committee was instructed 
to file an answer to same. From Ohio Valley 
Trades and Labor Assembly, bill for assistance 
for monument to August Pollack. From Gar- 
deners’ Union No. 13,020, wage scale and agree- 
ment. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Copy of Bill H. R. 4028, limiting the hours of 
daily service of laborers on work done for Gov- 
ernment. 

Reports of Unions—Jewelry Workers-—-Hope 
that the demand for their label:and shop card 
will continue. 

Label Section—Are obtaining names of persons 
unfaithful to their pledge as unionists; ask co- 
operation of all trade unionists, and hope that a 
special effort will be made to assist Garment 
Workers’ label; attendance at meetings improv- 
ing. 

Executive Committee—Reported progress on 
the request of Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ 
Union to declare the Ruud Heater Company un- 
fair, and upon the wage scale and agreement of 
Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410. Recommended that 
the Council declare its intention of placing Bishop 
& Co. of Los Angeles on the unfair list; also re- 
ported having referred the subject matter relative 
to Electrical Workers No. 633 to a conference of 
No. 151 and No. 633. Report concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committees—Committee on New Labor 
Temple—The chair reminded the delegates of the 
obligation resting upon them to assist with this 
project, and impressed upon members of the com- 
mittee the necessity of attendance at meetings. 
Delegate H. L. White was appointed to fill va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Geo. A. Tracy; 
and Delegate Menke appointed in place of ex- 
Delegate Keogh. 
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Labor Day Committee—The chair at this time 
announced the appointment of the following del- 
egates to serve as members of the Labor Day 
Committee for 1911, and to act in conjunction 
with Labor Day Committee of the Building 
Trades Council: I. N. Hylen, R. Schumacher Joe 
Devorak, R. B. Cook, L. Basenach, C. E. Fohl, 
O. R. Weisberger, M. Allen, Al. Condrotte, Henry 
Huntsman, E. Horan, J. J. Silk, J. J. McTiernan, 
J. Roderick, Wm. Caughan, Rose Myears, Thos. 
Garrity, John Kane, Harry Gildea, A. Gale, F. 
Earley, P. Anderson, W. G. Desepte, M. Sabatino, 
P. O’Brien, E. Robinson, D. J. Murray, J. A. Hol- 
land, J. Griffin, R. Ricker, M. Canny, Jas. Lewis, 
W. Randolph, C. Bucher, Ed. Ford, J. J. Kidd, 
Mrs. Jennie Walmsley, Phil Knell, J. Hammers- 
berg, F. O’Neill, A. H. Bierman, J. Donoyan, Jas. 
Bowlan, Ernest Kane, T. J. Noble, C. M. Erick- 
son, C. Dowling, R. T. Davis, D. P. Haggerty, E. 
Lambert, Dave McLennan, Geo. Barry, W. Why- 
ers, P. Eischenberger, M. E. Decker, John O. 
Walsh, J. W. Spencer, W. G. Wood, E. T. Heath, 
Wm. T. Bonsor, Robt. Kelly, Geo. Cerrelli, Dave 
Campbell, Jas. Curran, Arthur Hinton, Jos. Ray- 
mond, Walter Johnston, Chas. Radebold, Chas. 
Gillen, Bert Kahn, Harry Cantrowith, Jas. Fis- 
cher, Paul Scharrenberg, R. J. Boland, E. L. Per- 
ret, C. Schotter, E. J. Rutledge, Chas. Schilling, 
Thos. Rooney, Thos. White, J. J. Kenny, Jas. F. 
Brock, J. P. Sherbesman, Jas. J. Kenny, R. Cor- 
nelius, Chas. Olivia, K. J. Doyle, M. J. Noonan, 
J. O’Connell, Max Fogel, Leo Indig, Leo Mich- 
elson, B. B. Rosenthal, C. H. Craig, M. P. Scott, 
Louise La Rue, F. Denhard, W. J. Talbot, S. T. 
Dixon, J. Hyams, I. Miller, M. J. Jones, Fred. 
Weissenberger, Jas. Himmel and P. Flynn. Com- 
mittee at Large—W. R. Hagerty, E. Hurley, 
Michael Casey, John I. Nolan, John McLaughlin 
and A. J. Gallagher. Delegate John J. O’Connell 
was appointed secretary pro tem, to call the meet- 
ing of the Labor Day Committee. 

Delegate Himmel discussed the faithfulness of 
candidates for public office to the union label, 
and moved that the Council appoint a committee 
of three who were members of the Label Section 
to investigate the wearing apparel of candidates 
and find out the places they patronize and that no 
indorsement be given to any candidate upon 
whom this special committee brings back an un- 
favorable report; amendment, to refer this ques- 
tion to the law and legislative committee for con- 
sideration. Amendment carried. A motion to 
lay on the table was defeated by 59 in favor, 63 
against; and an amendment to the amendment, 
that one of the questions to be sent out by the 
law and legislative committee to candidates be 
as to how said candidate stands on the union label 
was lost. 

The secretary was given leave of absence to at- 
tend to matters in connection with Los Angeles 
strike situation, and the president was instructed 
to act in his place, if necessary. 

Delegate Rosblum (Hoisting Engineers) 
brought up the question of organizing the Gaso- 
line Engineers on the bay, and it was discussed 
by several delegates. It was moved that this 
matter be referred to the organizing committee 
with instructions to consider the advisability of 
organizing these men; motion carried. 

Receipts—Butchers, $8; Web Pressmen, $6; 
Typographical, $18; Boot and Shee Workers, $4; 
Milkers, $4; Carpenters No. 483, $16; Machinists, 
$20; Gardeners, $2; Pavers, $2; Mailers, $4; Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers, $4; Press Feeders, $6; Boil- 
er Makers No. 205, $4; Millmen No. 422, $10; Sta- 
ble Employees, $10; Steam Shovelmen, $2; Tan- 
ners, $4; Elevator Conductors and Starters, $4; 
Boiler Makers No. 410, $2; White Rats Actors, 
$2; Horseshoers, $4; Bootblacks, $4; Bill Posters, 
$2. Total, $142. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, messenger 
fees, etc., $6; stenographer, $20; assistant sten- 
ographer, $18; Hall Association, rent, $57.50; Pa- 
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cific Telephone Co., $19.82; “Labor Clarion,” $25; 
Brown & Power, stationery, $2.75; California Sta- 
bles, horse and buggy, $5; “Examiner,” 75 cents. 
Total, $194.82. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
EEE 

Estelle: “I don’t suppose you have heard of 
it. but George and I are going to be married 
sometime next June.” Maybelle: “Glad to know 
it, dear. Has George heard of it yet?” 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


Phone Kearny 1716 Residence, 895 MISSION ST 


J. N. STREET 


The White Man 


House, Store, Office and Window Cleaning 
Member of Janitors Union, Local 10,367 


Boom the Label 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 


The only 
LAUNDRY Market 151! 
USING THE Ring up } za 
UNION LABEL _ |[ Home" si 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Theo 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St., : San Francisco 


Phone he 230 


Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
266 SUTTER STREET 
+ 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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KEEP AWAY FROM SANTA CRUZ. 
: “San Francisco, April 25, 1911. 
“To all Trade Unionists and Friends and Sym- 
pathizers: 

“The Santa Cruz Beach Company, and particu- 
larly Mr. Swanton, the manager of said company, 
are anxious to have it known that they are un- 
fair to organized labor. 

“Every effort has been made to persuade said 
concern to abandon their open-shop theories, but 
without avail. Instead of employing competent 
union musicians, the Santa Cruz Beach Company 
persists in giving employment exclusively to two 
strictly non-union bands. 

“The recent convention of the State Federation 
of Labor declared the Santa Cruz Beach Com- 
pany unfair to organized labor, and we now call 
upon our friends to convince said company that 
it does not pay to fight organized labor. 

“Please do not visit the beach of Santa Cruz 
this year; go somewhere else for your vacation. 

“Fraternally, 
“DP. D. SULLIVAN, 
“President. 
“PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 


————_a____—_—_—__ 
A THEATRE PARTY. 

Kelleher & Browne, the Irish tailors of 716 
Market street, gave a party to all their employees 
at the Valencia Theatre last Friday evening. This 
could well serve as an example for other firms. 
Kelleher & Browne were the first firm in this 
city to use the custom tailors’ union label, over 
six years ago, and we have never heard in all 
that time where this firm and their employees 
had any dispute regarding the union, in fact they 
are one of the very few tailoring firms that have 
established a weekly wage system in their store. 
Their work shop is directly over the store, and 
is one of the most sanitary and best-lighted work- 
shops in the city. A firm of this kind deserves 
every encouragement from the union men of San 
Francisco, as they have built their business along 
legitimate lines, always believing in getting the 
best union mechanics and making them their 
friends. The “Labor Clarion” extends its best 
wishes both to Kelleher & Browne and their em- 
ployees. 


ee 
FAMILY OUTING AT FAIRFAX. 

Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union No. 29 
will picnic at Fairfax Park, Marin County, on 
Tuesday, May 30th. The accessibility of this 
beautiful resort for residents of the bay cities is 
well known. The organization making arrange- 
ments to welcome members and guests has a rep- 
utation for thoroughness that is deserved. Hos- 
pitality will reign supreme on the last Tuesday 
in the month for those who journey to Fairfax 
Park. 

The stereotypers and electrotypers of the coun- 
try will assemble in convention in San Francisco 
during June, 1912. The proceeds of the picnic on 
May 30th will be devoted to the convention fund. 

A family outing such as No. 29 will give this 
month has many attractions, and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to readers and their friends 
to join the ranks of those who will wend their 
way to the ferry and then to Fairfax Park on the 
thirtieth day of this month. 

——@——____ 

A certain skeptic was contending before a 
minister that the work of the Creator was mani- 
festly imperfect. “Have you not yourself,” he 
asked, “noted defects in the human organism, 
for instance, and thought of better contrivances?” 
To his delight, there was the frank reply, “Why, 
yes, I really think I have.” “In what respect?” 
“Why,” drawled the parson, “you see, when I 
want to shut out anything disagreeable from my 
sight, I can draw down my eyelids, and it’s all 
done; but, unfortunately, I haven’t flaps to my 
ears.” Free conversation ceased at about that 
point. 
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Last week we printed a paragraph in this spot 
about Senator Edward I. Wolfe’s bill, introduced 
at the last session of the Legislature, to give 
him $4500 for alleged services as a commissionér 


investigating the high cost of living. It was a 
newspaper assertion, and so stated. During the 
week the following item caught the editorial eye, 
and it is presented in order that full justice may 
be done Senator Wolfe—it will also illustrate the 
vagaries of the press: ; 

“That committee (investigating the high cost 
of living) did several extraordinary things. One 
of them, in direct violation of all Senatorial prece- 
dent, was to turn back nearly three-fifths of the 
appropriations made to meet the expenses of its 
investigation. Its members also returned to the 
Legislature personal expense accounts of $1500 
each, and a bill carrying an appropriation of $4500 
was passed. The investigators understood that 
they had a promise that their little bill would re- 
ceive that executive approval necessary to make 
it a valid draft on the State’s strong box. That 
they were mistaken was evidenced by the fact 
that the bill was prominently placed with those 
that died the death of the pocket veto.” 


David C. McCan of Los Angeles owns the larg- 
est foundries in Southern California. He had al- 
ways considered himself safe from the long arm 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
But many a time has he felt it moving his way. 

He was told that he must not employ union 
men, 

He told the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation that he would hire whom he pleased as 
long as they were capable to do the work. He 
also declared that he would work his men nine 
hours instead of ten if he wanted to, and eight 
instead of nine, if he so desired. 

In July he sent out letters to firms needing his 
kind of work. 

Many of the letters were returned. Here is the 
usual mark across the face: 

“The position taken by you on the labor situ- 
ation will not warrant us taking any business 
from you.” 

One man who owned his shop was reduced to 
a laborer because he dared to employ union men. 
He was made a member of the bosses’ organiza- 
tion against his own will, and then forced to com- 
ply with their rules and regulations. When he 
refused he was financially hampered and put out 
of business. 

For years the city of Los Angeles has been the 
Mecca of union haters. 

With the coming of capitalists -who were in 
need of a particular kind of “protection” has 
grown up what is the most remarkable city or- 
ganization of employers in the history of the 
world. 

The full title of this organization is the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. But Los 
Angeles simply calls it the “M. and M.” 

Endowed with tremendous power, this organ- 


‘ization of employers, with one Harrison Gray 


Otis, publisher of the Los Angeles “Times,” up 
to a year ago ruled the town, its industries, 
churches, clubs and every institution absolutely. 

“The M. and M. has but one confession ot 
faith, one creed,” declared Bessie Beatty in the 
San Francisco “Bulletin.” 

“We will employ no union man.” 

The M. and M. has also one command— 

“You shall employ no union man.” 

The penalty for disobedience to this command 
has been financial coercion, boycott and ruin. 

The M. and M. says: 

“Let there be no picketing,” and picketing 
ceases, but only so ‘far as the laboring man is 
concerned.—New York “Call.” 
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AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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OF AMERICA 


TRADE MAFK REGISTERED 
SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: May, 
Black on Green. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


== WHEN YOU = 
DRINK BEER 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


JOHN L. POLITO 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


2104 MARKET STREET 
PHONE MARKET 2247 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


AND 


THE BRAND 
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Notes in Union Life 


Death continues to keep busy, and shows it 
is no. respecter of persons. The following union- 
ists have been called away: Ira Lewis of the 
elevator starters and conductors, Walter F. Willis 
of the marine firemen, Timothy J. Keohane of the 
coopers, and Julius A. Becker of the millmen 
(No. 422). 

Andrew J. Gallagher left on the boat last Wed- 
nesday afternoon for Los Angeles. It is likely 
that he will be away for some time, as there is 
considerable business to transact in the southern 
city, and the approaching trials will demand 
more or less of his attention. 

In compliance with a request from the organ- 
ized ministers of Sacramento, the Federated 
Trades Council of that city has appointed dele- 
gates to meet with the ministers in order that 
they may keep in touch with the trade-union 
movement. 

The United Hatters of North America opened 
their convention in New York City last Monday. 
The sessions ought to be very interesting, as the 
famous boycott suit affecting the hatters has had 
many angles and turns so far. 

George B. Moore, building contractor and town 
trustee of Mayfield, announced on May 3d that 
he is planning to open a union lumber yard and 
planing mill in Palo Alto. He has leased two 
acres of land between property owned by J. F. 
Parkinson and the Stanford University. Mr. 
Moore knows there is a demand for union-made 
product in the lumber industry, and he deserves 
every encouragement in bearding Mr. Parkinson 
in his “open shop” field. 

The annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians opened in Atlanta, Georgia, 
last Monday. Delegates were present from every 
city in the country. 

Sacramento's large department stores have de- 
cided to place their women employees on the 
eight-hour basis before the day set by law. Two 
or three are already working on the shorter 
schedule, and next Monday the list will be added 
to, thus showing a proper appreciation of the 
spirit of the times. This way of conducting busi- 
ness is a marked improvement over the selfish 
style a few have determined to follow—that of 
doing everything possible to make the law in- 
effective and cordially disliked. The few domi- 
nated by the undesirable virtue will soon find 
their mistake. 

Evidently the big telegraph’ companies are 
changing their anti-union policy, if the newspaper 
stories are correct. It is said there will be no 
more discrimination against union operatives, and 
that higher wages and the eight-hour day are to 
be given employees. Wonder if the reports are 
official ? 

The action instituted by the Sailors’ Union 
against the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
made the first move forward in several years on 
May 4th when the company’s demurrer and mo- 
tion to dismiss were overruled by Judge de Haven 
in the United States Circuit Court. The action 
was begun on September 1, 1904, to force the 
company to pay the Government $205,000 penal- 
ties for working 205 Chinese sailors contracted 
for in China at this port in discharging and un- 
loading cargo. 

The photo-engravers have decided for one label 
among the unions of the allied printing trades. 
Active steps have been taken to bring the 1915 
convention to San Francisco. At the next meet- 
ing the Labor Temple and Geary street bonds 
propositions will be discussed. 

The newspaper carriers and solicitors will give 
a picnic and outing at Grand Canyon Park, Con- 
tra Costa County, on May 28th. Tickets are 25 
cents each, and the occasion warants a large at- 
tendance. 


LABOR CLARION. 


At an enthusiastic meeting held at the head- 
quarters of the Typographical Union on Sunday, 
May 7th, the San Francisco Typo Athletic Asso- 
ciation was organized. The purposes of the or- 
ganization are to promote out-door sports and 
recreation among the members of Typographical 
Union No. 21, and social as well as athletic pur- 
suits will be followed. 

Application will be made for admission to the 
Union Printers’ National Baseball League, which 
at present consists of the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Washington and 
Denver. Annual tournaments are held for the 
Herrmann trophy, an expensive silver vase and 
pedestal, donated to the league by President Herr- 
mann of the National Baseball Commission, him- 
self a union printer and an earnest advocate of 
out-door exercise and recreation for printers. 
President Herrmann has assisted materially in 
making the national organization a success, and 
on the occasion of the last national tournament, 
held in Washington, D. C., more than 5000 visi- 
tors attended the week’s entertainment. The tour- 
nament will be held in St. Louis this year, and it 
is hoped that the national tournament will be 
brought to San Francisco for the World’s Fair 
year. 

In the meantime the San Francisco Typo Ath- 
letic Association will equip and send a team to the 
tournaments of the national organization. The 
local association plans to go into athletics gener- 
ally, as it has one of the largest and most success- 
ful trade unions on the Pacific Coast to draw 
from, No. 21 having passed the 1000 mark in 
paid-up membership. 

Games will be arranged during the present sea- 
son with local clubs in baseball. Tennis, bowling 
and track athletics will be taken up. The main 
idea is to provide entertaining out-door exercise 
for printers, whose work keeps them cooped up 
to the detriment of their physical wellbeing, and 
in the other cities where printers’ athletic associ- 
ations have been instituted such success has at- 
tended the efforts that it is expected San Fran- 
cisco Typo Athletic Association will be the most 
successful of all. 

Members of San Francisco Typographical Un- 
ion No. 21 are eligible to membership and to com- 
pete far positions on the athletic teams, and for 
places on the baseball team representing it in the 
national tournaments. Monthly entertainments 
will be held and occasional outings during the 
summer and dance receptions during the winter 
months for the wives and daughters of the mem- 
bers are being arranged. Application for mem- 
bership may be made to the officers, who are: 
President, George H. Branch; vice-president, 
George S. Hollis; treasurer, C. B. Crawford; sec- 
retary, Jack M. Seratt; collector, Richard Burnett; 
athletic director, Samuel T. Sawyer; captain, Dan 
Shannon; coach, Ollie Mickel. 
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FRANK COOKE MARRIED IN THIS CITY. 

Sacramento has a veteran unionist known all 
over the State of California—Frank Cooke, in 
charge of the Capital City’s Free Labor Bureau.’ 
On May 4th he was married to Mrs. Alice A 
Podd, widow of Jesse Podd, by the Rey. E. R. 
Dille. San Francisco friends of the groom add 
their best wishes for a long and happy wedded 
life. Years ago Frank Cooke and Jesse Podd 
worked together in the State Printing Office. 


= TO SET THE TYPE-ATHLETIC. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


Friday, May 12, 1911. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO LABOR COUNCIL HALL ASSOCIATION. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of the 
resolution and order of the Board of Directors of 
the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association, 
a corporation, unanimously adopted at a regular 
meeting of said board, duly noticed and duly held 
on the 3d day of May, 1911, at the office of said 
corporation, San Francisco, California, a meeting 
of the stockholders of said corporation is hereby 
called for, and will be held at, the office of said 
corporation, Number 316 Fourteenth street, San 
Francisco, California (said place of meeting being 
the principal place of business of said corporation 
and where said Board of Directors usually meet), 
on WEDNESDAY, THE FIFTH DAY OF JULY, 
1911, at 8 o’clock p. m. of said day, for the purpose 
of considering and acting upon the proposition to 
increase the bonded indebtedness of said corpora- 
tion to the full sum and amount of $225,000.00 over 
and above the present authorized indebtedness, 
which present authorized indebtedness is $10,500.00, 
that is to say, to increase the bonded indebtedness 
of this corporation in and by the net amount of 
$225,000.00. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


WM. P. McCABE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dated May 8, 1911. 


COME TO 


STEREOTYPERS’ 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS’ 


UNION NO. 29 
Family Outing 


Fairfax Park 
MAY 30, 1911 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 
Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
s 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

fames h-Jervnees 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS T‘@nted for 2 years. 


New Dr prbrercaae Cage feeet be 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 
HOWARD HICKMAN and BESSIE BARRISCALE 
in Mr. Hickman’s Dramatic Sketch “Disqualified”; 
WILLIAM GOULD, assisted by HATTIE LOR- 
RAINE, interpreting Dainty Vaudeville; TOM 
WATERS; ROBLEDILLO; M. GOLDEN’S RUSSIAN 
TROUBADOURS; JONES & DEELY; J. FRANCIS 
DOOLEY, assisted by Corinne Sayles; NEW DAY- 
LIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week of the 
Biggest Scream in Vaudeville—wW. H. MURPHY & 
BLANCHE NICHOLS, in “From Zaza to Uncle Tom.” 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 

10, 25, 50c. 
PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made, 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONDRY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


SII ets RATA POR 


DETR) 


Friday, May 12, 1911. 


LABOR CLARION. 
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A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 
Contributed by the Los Angeles Strike Committee 

The Police Commission and the Chief of Po- 
lice are making a general investigation into the 
defective detective bureau of this city. That there 
is the greatest necessity for it no one can success- 
fully deny. Crimes of the most heinous nature 
have been so common in this city for a long time 
that the people are not the least surprised when 
they read of them in the papers, but they are more 
than surprised when any of these criminals are 
apprehended. Some, if not all, of the police in 
this city are hardly able to catch a cold, and the 
worst feature of the whole thing is that the news- 
papers never criticise them for their inactivity. 
The Los Angeles daily papers, the “Record” ex- 
cepted, not only do not criticise them, but praise 
them for work that a chambermaid had done. 
A most revolting crime was committed on a 
young woman about two weeks ago. The beast 
who committed the crime, or two crimes rather, 
broke the handle of his revolver on the head of 
his victim, leaving the broken piece of the re- 
volver behind him. He was staying in a room- 
ing house, and one of the chambermaids read 
the account in the papers and the description also, 
as given by his victim. She found the revolver 
in his room hidden under the mattress and at 
once notified the police. The criminal not being 
in at the time, the policemen waited until the 
chambermaid notified them that he was in his 
room, and then they sallied forth and arrested 
him. The papers are praising the police ever 
since. That there is no praise due these police- 
men for this arrest the newspapers are fully con- 
vinced, But as long as the police show special 
activity in arresting union men who happen to be 
on strike, a multitude of sins are forgiven them. 

At the trial of the thirty-five men who were 
arrested, which is going on at this time, can be 
seen the frame up between the proprietors of 
the Baker Iron Works, the police and the city 
authorities. To cite one instance is enough. 
One policeman swore that he saw one man he 
pointed out in court, on the picket line in the 
early part of September, and this man happened 
to be in jail at the time on another charge of 
picketing. The prisoners were paraded before 
thugs and detectives so they could become famil- 
iar with them and be able to swear that they 
were seen repeatedly around the plant. 

These are some of the things heaped on you 
free-born Americans. An ever-growing minority 
is protesting very forcibly and it will not take 
very long until this minority becomes a majority, 
and then look out, tyrant! You have had your 
way entirely too long for the good of humanity. 
Then the masses will have their say as to whose 
heads shall feel the weight of the brutal police- 
man’s club. Now it is used in the interest of 
property, but when our inning comes it will be 
wielded, if at all, against criminals who would 
be a menace to society as a whole. 

As to the organizing feature of the trade-union 
movement, it is as brisk as could be wished for. 
The cement workers have made a gain in mem- 
bership during the last two weeks of 178. Three 
days ago the fishermen of Redondo formed a 
local union. At that meeting they took in 160 
members. All the unions are making very 
healthy progress. 

In addition to the metal trades strike, there 
are about 700 carpenters out this week for $4 
per day, which all fair-minded people believe 
they should have, and many of the biggest con- 
tractors are paying already. We expect this 
strike will be settled in a few days. The car- 
penters have enrolled 130 new union men this 
week in the various locals. Remember, those of 
you who are working, that the men who are 
not working must be maintained. Keep that 


fact before your. minds and act accordingly. 
Some -people may say you have our sympathy, 
but sympathy will not keep people alive very 
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long. Something more substantial is necessary. 
There are two kinds of union men—the right 
kind always rallies to the support of the men 
and the women that are on the firing line’ with 


money, and the others give nothing but unsound. 


advice. . 

Now examine yourselves and see if you are 
giving the support to others that you would 
like to receive if you were in their place. Put 
the shoe on the other foot and see what it looks 
like. The union movement has made consider- 
able progress of the right kind in the last few 
years. We are not, however, where we ought 
to be, and will never get there until we live up 
to the motto, “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

You don’t have to take a course in college to 
be able to comprehend this simple but funda- 
mental truth, 


eo 
A WORK YOU CANNOT STOP. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, Ohio, is dead. 

A few days ago the press dispatches told of 
his condition. “A tear came to his eye, trickled 
down his cheek, and dropped to his pillow.” 

It was not only the physical pain that brought 
the tear. There was an ache in the heart of the 
big, good man. 

But it is not the first time great and good 
men have worked and worried over our munici- 
pal problems—have tried to do something for our 
American cities and been crushed and died of a 
broken heart. 

It’s a pity. A shame, I say. 

Mayor Pingree in Detroit. 

Samuel Jones in Toledo. 

Tom Johnson in Cleveland. 

And the same spirit that caught these men in 
its fury and sought to crush them is at work 
right here in Milwaukee. : 

Look at the gracious, good things this adminis- 
tration is trying to do, and then consider how cer- 
tain narrow-minded, dwarfed souls try to block 
every move for better things. 

For example, certain benevolent women of the 
so-called better classes, moved by the sweeter in- 
stinct of mother love, which, thank God, is not 
entirely crushed out, even of the upper classes, 
have been trying to supply penny lunches at the 
schools. The administration tried to have the 
county government help. 

One of our Milwaukee citizens gets out an in- 
junction and stops it. 

“Damn kids—we want profits’—is that to be 
our motto? 

Again, we are trying to carry out a great and 
good park project that means a real blessing to 
future generations. 

We are trying to prevent the coming of the 
conditions that have cursed the lowly life in other 
cities; the time when in the hot torments of the 
crowded tenement the sufferers shall cry, “Luft, 
Luft, giebt mir Luft—air, air, give me air!” 

And they start a cry against it. They shriek 
and scream to frighten the people away from it. 

We have tried to develop a municipal bureau 
that would be a pride and credit to this city—a 
light to all the rest of America. A judge blocks 
it with a court decision. 

This morning I received a letter from the 
League for Physical Education and Improvement 
from London. This league is devoting itself to 
a most beautiful and helpful service to humanity 
—to the child-welfare of the race. Now we are 
trying to do something along that line here in 
Milwaukee. We are engaging a man—an expert 
in that line—to help us. 5 

Now watch! Some idiot will try to stop us 
with some kind of a court proceedings or other. 

Just because we are Socialists, the money- 
cursed souls of this city try to damn us if we even 
try to heal the sick or wipe away the tears of a 
little child. 
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But I tell you now, there is a big difference be- 
tween this movement here and the work of a 
Johnson, a Pingree or a Jones. 

This movement has organized millions back of 
it. The trade unionists are back of it. Six 
hundred thousand organized Socialists are back 
of it. Yes, 30,000,000 of Socialists of the world 
are back of it. The working class of the world 
is back of it. 

And the heart of Him who said: “It is not 
the will of the Father that one of the least of 
these shall perish,” is in it. 

You never can. kill or stop this work. It will 
run and be glorified in spite of your protests. 

Capitalists of Milwaukee, mammon worshipers, 
money mongers, you are lost. Lost, I say. Your 
gold has cankered and shriveled your souls. The 
beseeching tears of a little child no longer move 
your compassion. 

In the breasts of such as you the milk of human 
kindness has dried up. 

You are dead. 

And the working class of America and the 
world will sweep you away, and with you the 
damnation you seek to fasten upon the race. 

It is only a matter of time, 

Humanity will triumph. 
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“BARBAROUS MEXICO.” 

John Kenneth Turner will lecture next Sunday 
evening, May 14th, in Rice Institute, Oakland, at 
8 p.m. The tickets are 25 cents each, and the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the cause of liberty. 

Mr. Turner’s knowledge of the Mexican situa- 
tion, adding to his ability as a lecturer, will en- 
sure those who attend the meeting a profitable 
evening. The struggle for human rights in the 
adjoining republic is one that means a great deal 
for humanity. That men and women are enslaved 
—denied the right of life and liberty, that the 
freedom of the ballot is a myth, and that a condi- 
tion of affairs exists which is a menace to pro- 
gress, are known to all who study and read. In 
protesting against these things, especially out of 
his expert knowledge, Mr. Turner and his com- 
patriots are performing a public duty in which 
they should receive every encouragement. 

——_ga___—. 

The amateur artist was painting—sunset, red, 
with blue streaks and green dots. The old rustic, 
at a respectful distance, was watching, “Ah.” 
said the artist, looking up suddenly, “perhaps to 
you, too, Nature has opened her sky-pictures page 
by page? Have you seen the lambent flame of 
dawn leaping across the livid east; the red- 
stained, sulphurous islets floating in the lake of 
fire in the west; the ragged clouds at midnight, 
black as a raven’s wing, blotting out the shudder- 
ing moon?” “No,” replied the rustic, shortly, 
“not since I give up drink.” 

ee ge 

“Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 
should have known.”—John Ruskin. 


Good Food Good Cooking Good Service 
THE PILGRIM DINING ROUM 


Wm. H. Powers, Proprietor 
(Exempt Member Typographical Union No. 21) 
Home-Made Pastry a Specialty 
‘‘Just Around the Corner’’ - 686 Mission St. - Below Third 


DIRTY HANDS? 
U-Need Hand Paste 


Mr. Union Man: 


Do you look for the Soap Maker’s Label 
when buying soap? 


Try a can of “U-Need Hand Paste,” the 
Best Mechanics’ Hand Soap Made, and Pat- 
ronize Home Industry, and the Union Labe). 

U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION, 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held last Tuesday, May 9th, Presi- 
dent A. A. Greenbaum presiding. fh 

The application of F. Lofaso was laid over one 
week. 

Admitted to membership: E. von Gizycki. 

Transfer cards deposited: R. C. Leonard, Lo- 
cal No, 210, Fresno, Cal.; Geo. V. Rankin, Local 
No. 76, Seattle, Wash. 

William Loraine and Fred Herrman, both mem- 
bers of Local No. 310, New York, were reported 
playing with the Blanche Ring Co. at the Savoy 
Theatre during the past week. 

The band rehearsals for the mutual benefit of 
the members of Local No. 6 will begin next 
Thursday, May 18th, at 10 a. m. at the headquar- 
ters, under the direction of Mr. Herman Perlet. 

Mr. Perlet, while not very active as a director 
in our jurisdiction, has an exceptionally fine 
reputation as a musical director and composer. 
He has been prominently connected with the H. 
W. Savage productions in New York and other 
big musical enterprises. His compositions played 
and conducted by himself at Bohemian Grove 
and Seattle Symphony concerts during the pres- 
ent season are masterpieces, and met with ap- 
proval by all that were fortunate in hearing them. 

It is to be hoped that the members will avail 
themselves of this opportunity that is offered 
them, and that they will strive to make this band 
a huge success. The idea is purely educational, 
and we believe has never before been attempted 
by any organization of musicians. 

The report of the delegates on the Los Angeles’ 
strike situation was read at the union meeting of 
May 11th. 

The board of directors interprets the letter asl 
of Section 13, Price List, to apply to letter “E” 
only. 

Price for trolley rides, commencing at 11 p. m., 
$5 for three hours’ playing. 

The board rules that on regular theatrical en- 
gagements lasting over one week, pro rata of 
eight performances to be charged for night show 
and regular matinee rate for matinees. 

> 
FROM THE SOCIALISTS. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to the 
union men and women of San Francisco to attend 
a meeting to be addressed by Charles Edward 
Russell and J. Stitt Wilson next Saturday night, 
May 13th, at the Valencia Theatre. 

Mr. Russell in his lecture will largely deal with 
the social and economic conditions existing in 
Australia and New Zealand, whence he has just 
returned from a six-months’ study of conditions 
in said countries. 

G. B. Benham, Assistant District Attorney, will 
lecture next Sunday night, May 14th, in Germania 
Hall, Fifteenth and Mission streets, on the sub- 
ject: “The War Between the Sexes—An Inquiry 
Into Equality, Particular Rights, and Special 
Privileges of Women.” 
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ORPHEUM. 

William Gould and Hattie Lorraine will appear 
at the Orpheum next week. They are presenting 
dainty and witty vaudeville with a number of 
catchy songs. Howard Hickman and Bessie Bar- 
riscale will make their vaudeville debut in a one- 
act play written by Mr. Hickman, entitled “Dis- 
qualified.” Tom Waters will include his inim- 
itable pianologue, together with a monologue of 
wit, song and mimicry. Originality is a pleasing 
element of the wire performance to be introduced 
by the little Cuban Robledello. Next week will be 
the last of M. Golden's Russian Troubadours; 
Jones and Deely; Dooley and Sayles, and also of 
W. H. Murphy and Blanche Nichols in “From 
Zaza to Uncle Tom.” 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Eleventh and Washington Sts., Oakland 


Men’s Navy Blue 
Serge Suits 


Made to Order 


$1500 


A special offering from our custom tail- 
oring department of Men’s All Wool, Navy 
Blue Serge Suits at a special price of $15.00. 


These serges were bought by our New 
York Factory at less than the market price; 
otherwise they could not be made up by us 
into suits for less than $20. 


You may choose your own style, and we 
will make them to your own measure; fit, 
workmanship, linings and trimmings all 
guaranteed. 

If you want a first-class custom suit in 
first-class materials, this is an unusual op- 
portunity. 


SS 
LET US HAVE YOUR MEASURE- 
MENTS SATURDAY OR MONDAY 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO LABOR COUNCIL HALL ASSOCIATION. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of a 
resolution and order of the Board of Directors of 
the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association, 
a corporation, unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
said board, duly called and noticed, and duly held 
on the 29th day of March, 1911, at the office of 
said corporation, San Francisco, California, a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of said corporation is here- 
by called for, and will be held at, the office of said 
corporation, No. 316 Fourteenth street, San Fran- 
cisco, California (said place of meeting being the 
principal place of business of said corporation, and 
where said Board of Directors usually meets), on 
THURSDAY, the FIRST DAY OF JUNE, 1911, at 8 
o'clock p. m. of said day, for the Purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon the proposition to in- 
crease the capital stock of said corporation to the 
amount and sum of Two Hundred and Fifty Thous- 
and ($250,000) Dollars, the same to be divided into 
sane shares, of the par value of Ten (10) Dollars 
each, 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
WM. P. McCABE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dated March 29th, 1911. 
ahaa Arie a er 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shee mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery. 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 
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Friday, May 12, 1911. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Duff G. Poole died suddenly in Oakville, Cali- 
fornia, last week. His health had been poor for 
some time. Mr. Poole was a resident of the 
Veterans’ Home at Yountville, and was seventy- 
two years of age. He was one of the news- 
paper printers known far and wide. He held 
cases on the “Alta” when that publication sus- 
pended. Then came a stretch of years spent 
“subbing” on the papers. Mr. Poole was always 
a faithful unionist. He served No. 21 in different 
capacities, and his death is regretted by those who 
recall the days before the linotype came. 


Margaret A. McInnis died in Oakland on May 
Sth. She was the wife of M. A. McInnis of the 
firm of Harrington & McInnis, and was born in 
California forty-one years ago. Mr. McInnis has 
our sympathy. He has served the union cause 
faithfully, and has held several positions of honor 
in typographical circles. 


Henry Vaca died last Saturday. He will be 
remembered by some of our readers as the care- 
taker of the building at 533 Kearny street, where 
No. 21 had its headquarters up to April 18, 1906. 
Mr. Vaca was prominent in the fraternal order of 
Druids. 


The yearly election will be held next Wednes- 
day, May 17th. The chapels will receive instruc- 
tions from the secretary’s office on the method 
of securing the vote. As members are aware, the 
counting of ballots has been superseded by a 
change in the law requiring that work to be left 
to the board elected at the last meeting of the 
union. This was done in the interest of a secret 
ballot. The names of candidates were printed 
in this column last week, and if there is any doubt 
of the names, there are sundry gentlemen who 
will gladly give all the information needed cheer- 
fully and without cost! Paid-up cards are abso- 
lutely necessary before voting. Those members 
unaffiliated with chapels will cast their votes in 
the secretary-treasurer’s office, where the polls 
will be open from noon until 7 p. m. 


At the same time as the vote is cast, members 
will be asked by the I. T. U. to express their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the following proposed 
substitute for Section 94 of the General Laws, 
presented by Salt Lake Typographical Union No. 
115 and indorsed by eighty-seven other unions 
(including “Big Six”): “See. 94—No member 
shall be allowed to accept a bonus based on the 
setting of so many thousand ems, and no local 
union shall sign, or allow its members to work 
under, a scale of prices based on the piece sys- 
tem, or providing for a bonus based on quantity 
of type produced. This section not to apply to 
contracts in force at time of adoption.” 

International Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Hays 
left San Francisco for the south last Friday even- 
ing. He enjoyed his stay in San Francisco, and 
was the recipient of the honors due his position 
from the officers and friends he has in the ranks 
of No. 21. Mr. Hays selected Eagles’ Hall as 
the convention meeting place, and the Argonaut 
Hotel as headquarters. 

T. W. Kelly won the prize in the contest con- 
ducted by the Label Section. 

Two of our members have been receiving the 
congratulations of their friends, in which we join. 
Harry A. Raether was presented with a daughter 
on April 30th, and J. W. Bowman is the happy 
father of a boy, born on May 2d. 

W. E. Pitschke is anxious to complete his 
volumes of the “Typographical Journal.” He 
needs the following numbers: 1905—January, 
February, March, April, May, September; 1906— 
September; 1907—January, February, April, June; 
1908—June, October. Word left with Secretary- 
Treasurer Michelson will reach Mr. Pitschke. 

On page 12 will be found a contributed article 
entitled “Printers To Set the Type-Athletic.” It 
is good reading. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 
Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Teniple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 


Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

— (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 

app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th., 
Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

pi ac ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

no Ss 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 

14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays in afternoon, other Fridays in evening, 
at 124 Fulton. S, T. Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, at 1213 Market. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
; yi bee agli Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet list and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters, same place. 

Hatters—C. Davis, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet lst Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Vam Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 38d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet list and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. + 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 
Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen, No, 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. “ 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet lst Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. e 
Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Phumbers Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 
ket. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No.. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas, Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 
Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. - 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. ; 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 
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Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market: 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 _ Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 2:30 Pp. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

were 6S gale 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Mrs. W. L. Baldwin, granddaughter of a 
famous Chippewa chief and a relative of many 
of the famous Indian warriors of the west, has 
the distinction of being Adjuster of Claims in 
the Indian office at Washington. 

Another remarkable woman doing an unusual 
work for Uncle Sam is Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins, 
of the dead letter division of the Post Office 
Department. For many years she has deciphered 
almost illegible addresses on mail matter that 
had defied the postmasters. Though not blind 
herself, she is known as the “blind reader” be- 
cause of her remarkable ability in deciphering 
illegible addresses in English and other lan- 
guages. 

The aptitude of women for vocations having 
to do with fabrics has gained recognition from 
one of the most famous textile schools in the 
world, that in Krefeld, Germany. Hitherto only 
men have been admitted as students, but the bars 
have been lowered in behalf of an American girl, 
Bessie Bennett, assistant director of the Chicago 
Art Institute and curator of the museum. Al- 
ready well versed in textiles, she will follow 
special courses in the German institute. 

Mrs. Laura Williams has resigned her position 
in Philadelphia, where she had charge of the 
garden work in the public schools, to become 
manager of the 300-acre farm on which Mrs. O. H. 
P. Belmont has opened a practical farm school 
for women. 

Mrs. Martina Bergman-Oesterberg, a Swedish 
lady living in London, one of the pioneers in 
introducing Swedish gymnastics abroad, has 
promised to give 5000 crowns annually for ten 
years to pay for teaching Swedish women so- 


_ciology. The lectures are to treat chiefly of the 


laws concerning women and children. They are 
to be given in one district after another until the 
whole country has been covered. 

Mrs. Anna H. Burrell of Concord, Mass., who 
first suggested the saving of Louisa Alcott’s old 
home as a memorial to her, is receiving many 
congratulations on the prospect that this will 
be successfully accomplished. Eight years ago, 
when Mrs. Burrell, as president of the Concord 
Woman’s Club, proposed this as a suitable work 
for the club, it was looked upon as wholly im- 
practicable. Now it is arousing enthusiasm and 
bids fair to go through. 

Miss Belle Squire of Chicago has written a 
short history of the women suffrage movement. 
It is about to be brought out by McClure & Co. 
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ARRESTED AND KIDNAPED. 

Contributed by the A. F. of L. Press Committee. 

The dispatches from Indianapolis, Ind., con- 
taining the news of the arrest and kidnaping of 
Secretary McNamara of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, together with two other men, 
charged with being the perpetrators of the ex- 
plosion which destroyed the Los Angeles “Times” 
building, came as a shock to the labor world. 
The manner in which these men have been ar- 
rested and spirited to California, the unlawful 
seizure and retention of the national union’s prop- 
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ment considering the rights of the citizen of his 
State, honored in secret a requisition for the 
union official and the other men. 

When organized labor protested, the Governor 
then declared, although belated, that should any 
other citizen of Indiana be demanded by another 
State in connection with this affair he would be 
given a hearing before being released to the offi- 
cers of the State demanding him. If Governor 
Marshall is right in the stand he latterly took, 
then he must be wrong in the former. 

The fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
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A. G. CLEMENT 


Merchant Tailor 
HAS NOW UNIONIZED HIS TWO STORES 
914 Market and 270 Market 


SUITS TO ORDER $25 UP 


4 erty, deserves the severest condemnation and crit- | of the United States declares that “no State shall 

1 icism. deprive any person of life, liberty or property 

Ha! The question of guilt or innocence of the crime | without due process of law, nor deny to any per- | furniture and, bandit-like, secured the cash in the 
i charged is not a matter to be determined by de- | son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of | Money drawer and. spent it among the members 
it tectives or antagonistic employers’ associations, | the laws.” of the invading ee 
ae but by an impartial jury after both sides have The great mass of citizens of our country are _ The Merchants’ and raeuiaeeds ers Associa- 
i had their day in court. arriving at the conclusion that the enforcement, | tion of Los Angeles and the Erectors’ Associa- 


tion have been prominently designated as the 


The methods employed in the arrest and the disregard or technical administration of law is 
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Bi subsequent kidnaping suggest that in the exe- largely determined by the strata of society in | Prime movers in planning the Bocce sensation. 
Hy, cution of the forms of law much partiality is | which the accused moves. The Los Angeles organization is too well 
hay used. A conspicuous incident is brought promi- Some years ago the State of Texas indicted the | known for SO . pie 

# nently into view at this time, when it is related | Standard Oil Company for violation of its anti- But the Erectors’ Association—then there 
Ht that Governor Mount of Indiana refused to honor | trust statute, and a requisition was made upon eORIcs another story. It is alleged to bea subsid- 
iy. a requisition of the Governor of Kentucky to | the Governor of New York for John D. Rocke- | !4ry concern or closely allied with the American 
ER deliver William S. Taylor to officers of the law, | feller to answer the charges before the courts of | Bridge Company, and the latter company is sup- 
{ the latter having been indicted for the murder of | that State. No difficulty was experienced by Mr. | Posed to be a part of the United States Steel 


Trust. The American Bridge Company is the 
concern that, through “Deacon” Hiram Moe and 
Senator Conger debauched the New York Legis- 


Rockefeller in evading the process. 
Scarcely a column has been printed relating to 
the lynching of two Italians in Tampa, Fla., by 


Governor William Goebel. Succeeding Gover- 
nors of Indiana assumed the same attitude as did 
Governor Mount. In that case, hearings were 
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1 had, but these Governors refused to honor the | a committee composed of business men. This lature to secure lucrative contracts. The confes- 
ty requisition. same business men’s committee also raided the | sions of the “Deacon” and Conger revealed the 
i Governor Marshall, however, without for a mo- | labor halls of that city, wantonly destroyed the | Character of the American Bridge Company. 
a1! — me Just behind us, March 23d, the terrible tragedy 
i a . - ae roe 
Hy al LLL es of the Triangle Waist Company occurred. To the 
Wl ; ; ; 
ba Store Open Saturday B HATSCHINSHI | Store Open Saturday idol of dollars were sacrificed 141 lives. Harris 
y ’ 
tf Evenings Untill0 g Evestngs Unt ig and Blanck, the manufacturers, had been informed 
is of the danger, but heeded it not. The catastro- 
} phe came, but these colonels of inhumanity were 
ii not even arrested. In their avarice for more gold 
he ® another factory was opened and, upon inspection, 
H ) found to be equally as bad a fire trap as their for- 
i mer place of business. But they are still doing 
ea “THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” business. 

825 MARKET STREET Opposite Stockton The accused iron workers have been charged 
$y! Commercial Building with the crime of having destroyed the “Times” 


building and the lives of twenty-one people. 
Months after the tragedy, with a grotesque and 
sensational setting, arrests have been made, and 
the columns of the press have been bulging with 
assertions of what is to follow, with the evident 
intent and studied purpose of inflaming the public 
mind to the point where the reprehensible acts 
of detectives and their allies may be lost to sight. 

No good citizen, be he a member of a labor 
organization or not, desires crime to go unpun- 
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The World-Famous Shoe of Perfection 


The “STACY-ADAMS” 
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i. ished. If the men charged with this terrible 
HY SHOE FOR MEN $ 00 catastrophe be proven guilty, then punishment 
ih? St = tl H d See should be inflicted. 
Wt THE To the minds of labor men experienced in the 
| i = 
nd. ric y an Sewed cate struggle for the right, there is a conspiracy in- 
4 The Highest Grade ‘“‘Union-Stamped”’ Shoe made terminable in its ramifications and more danger- 
". A Scat 5 z ous than is generally believed. 
it Extra Quality Black or Tan Vici Kid—‘‘ Nature Organized labor's sphere of influence has rapid- 
HT Shape’’ Toes, Hand Welt Soles—These Shoes are ly and potentially increased in the past half dec- 
ie a H c * ade, and in this land of dollars the captains of 
1] ae de st ln combination last that fits snugly over industry realize that the men of labor are becom- 
Hp the instep, and also gives ample space across the ing an ever-increasing force for the amelioration 
HH 


of all forms of abuses against humanity. With 
the steady advance of this humanizing influence, 
greed and avarice must recede and more equit- 
able relations be established. 

Organized labor is inured to hardship, the jus- 
tice of its creed is unquestionable, and its courage 


ball of the foot. If you want Perfect Comfort, Try a Pair. 
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"ews araat"* “KEYSTONE” Shoes for Men 


{ “The Best Shoes Made for the Price’’—all shapes, all Styles, 


i ‘ all leathers—Every Pair Union Stamped. undaunted.. The men of labor protest that special 
i}! innovations be inaugurated in an effort to cast 
| i You have over 200 styles $750 $300 $350 $400 odium upon it, but it is willing and ever ready to 
‘| to choose from. — — — — meet in the open every antagonist, with hope and 
faith firmly imbedded that justice will eventually 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE OUR | prevail. 
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